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PREFACE 



The purpose of this manual is to integrate survivability into the over- 
all AirLand battle structure. Survivability doctrine addresses when, 
where, and how fighting and protective battlefield positions are prepared 
for individual soldiers, troop units, vehicles, weapons, and equipment. This 
manual implements survivability tactics for all branches of the combined 
arms team. 

Battlefield survival critically depends on the quality of protection afforded 
by the positions. The full spectrum of survivability encompasses planning 
and locating position sites, designing adequate overhead cover, analyzing 
terrain conditions and construction materials, selecting excavation 
methods, and countering the effects of direct and indirect fire weapons. 

This manual is intended for engineer commanders, noncommissioned 
officers, and staff officers who support and advise the combined arms team, 
as well as combat arms commanders and staff officers who establish 
priorities, allocate resources, and integrate combat engineer support. 

The proponent of this publication is the US Army Engineer School. Submit 
changes for improving this publication on DA Form 2028 (Recommended 
Changes to Publications and Blank Forms) and forward it directly to 
Commandant, US Army Engineer School, ATTN: ATZA-TD-P, Fort 
Belvoir, VA 22060-5291. 

Unless otherwise stated, whenever the masculine or feminine gender is 
used, both men and women are included. 
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CHAPTER 1 

SURVIVABILITY ON THE BATTLEFIELD 
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v^'tim?. 



T he eoiiccpt of survivability on the Air Land battlefield 
Ln eludes all aspects of piotectifK personnel, weapons, 
aad supplies wh il * h i m n Itar.cousl y deceiving the enemy. The 
Ipt.hjnl hflt.tlr^fip'ld rHrjuiffis cftmimaiifisrfl to know sill surviv- 
'"""". ~. ability tactics avail hWh including "building a good defense 

"" ■ Ctnployi "SK |-"r-<::q LLC.nl [rnrvcLij.rjjj.Lj ll Hilly COtj.C4£M IU*vil, OitStp- 

tior, an J <rattiouilflge; and constructing fjjrh.inu and pro- 

t-e^ti ■I'e fi(]«itiijji& fur Luth iiLiUvLduHi^ »iid ^iJj J -ip-nieii.L 1 The 
vrorth of^urvivHniliLy [jo&iLLons Jms teen proven throughout 
history, jfrot^ctivs construction in the ltitea. c± fighting and 
pro:cctive petitions bjvitaEdf^ar.ntjtehjmittate vulnerability 
on rhe modem battle lieUi. It t-an, hewever. limit penHonnd 
ant equitununL .aasut hv teducinj expugurE* it. Threat 
acquisition, iariieU«j(, an;i engagement. Protective can- 

uirucliun jalij gi^-i cenfidemw to fl«lrli*»rH in IglitirijJ JWhRl- 

Ljljiih lo LiBLi Jliuir weajjuju6,or weapon* by&tnia., more effec- 
tively. This chapter dJKLHiGies basic siirvwa b.lity loclntic, 
Thicat doctrine, and the rylb* :if Llic United 9 La let* (Ufl) 
forces on the AiTTji.i.tiii iKitL^uLjcli, 

THE AIRLAND BATTLEFIELD 

The purpose of military operations in the next battle is to win. To achieve success, our forces 
must gain the initiative, deploy in depth, and stress agility and synchronization of activities and 
functions. Such an approach will prevent the enemy from freely maneuvering forces in depth to 
reinforce an attack, build up a defense, or counterattack. In the next fast-paced battle, our forces 
must protect themselves as never before from a wide range of highly technical weapons systems. 
Thus, in both the offense and defense, we will have to be ever-conscious of the enemy's ability to 
detect, engage, and destroy us. Careful planning and diligent work will enhance our ability to 
survive. 

Survivability doctrine addresses five major points significant to the AirLand battlefield: 

1. Maneuver units have primary responsibility to develop, position, and begin building their own 
positions. 

2. The engineer's ultimate role in survivability is set by the maneuver commander controlling 
engineer resources. 

3. Based on those resources, engineer support will supplement units as determined by the 
supported commander's priorities. 
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4. Engineer support will concentrate on missions requiring unique engineer skills or equipment. 

5. Survivability measures begin with using all available concealment and natural cover, followed 
by simple digging and constructing fighting and protective positions. As time and the tactical 
situation permit, these positions are improved. 

The following AirLand battle conditions will shape our protection and survivability efforts: 



• The need to win at the forward line of our own troops (FLOT), conduct deep battle 
operations, and overcome threats in the rear area. 

• The use of effective firepower and decisive maneuver. 

• The existence of a nonlinear battlefield resulting from dissolution of battle lines and areas 
due to maneuvering, and rapid dispersion from areas of nuclear and chemical weapons 
effects. 

• Coordinated air/ground operations involving frequent movement by friendly troops. 

• Proliferation of nuclear and chemical tactical weaponry. 

• Active reconnaissance, surveillance, and target acquisition efforts through visual, remote 
sensing radar, and tactical radio direction finding procedures. 

• Reliance on electronic warfare as a combat multiplier. 

THE THREAT 

During the next battle, US forces are likely to encounter or work with nations of widely diverse 
political systems, economic capabilities, cultures, and armies. Whether the battle is with Warsaw 
Pact or Third World countries, US forces will be exposed to Soviet-style weaponry and tactics. 
The following outline of Threat tactics and battle priorities provides a key to understanding 
survivability requirements for US forces. (See Field Manuals (FMs) 100-2-1, 100-2-2, and 100- 
2-3 for more detailed information.) 

DIRECT FIRE WEAPONS 

The opposing Threat is an offensively-oriented force that uses massive amounts of firepower to 
enhance the maneuverability, mobility, agility, and shock of its weaponry. It seeks to identify 
and exploit weak points from the front to the rear of enemy formations. The tank is the Threat's 
primary ground combat weapon, supplemented by armored personnel carriers (APCs) and other 
armored fighting vehicles. Large mechanized formations are used to attack in echelons, with 
large amounts of supporting suppressive direct and indirect fire. To achieve surprise, Threat 
forces train to operate in all types of terrain and during inclement weather. Threat force 
commanders train for three types of offensive action: the attack against a defending enemy, the 
meeting engagement, and the pursuit. 

The Attack Against a Defending Enemy 

Threat forces concentrate their attack at a weak point in the enemy's defensive formation. Threat 
doctrine emphasizes three basic forms of maneuver when attacking a defending force: 
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envelopment, frontal attack, and flank attack. Penetration of enemy defenses is the ultimate 
objective in all three operations. The Threat force uses echeloned forces in this effort, and their 
goal is to fight through to the enemy rear and pursue retreating forces. 

Threat attacks of strongly-defended positions will usually have a heavy air and artillery 
preparation. As this preparation is lifted and shifted to the depths of the enemy, advance guard 
units conduct operations to test the strength of the remaining defenders. Critical targets are 
reduced by artillery or by ground attacks conducted by advancing armor-heavy main forces. 
These forces attack from the march unless they are forced to deploy into attack formations by 
either the defending force or terrain conditions. The Threat seeks to overwhelm its enemy by 
simultaneously attacking as many weak points as possible. If weak points cannot be found, the 
Threat deploys into concentrated attack formations, usually organized into two echelons and a 
small reserve. These formations are initially dispersed to limit nuclear destruction, but are 
concentrated enough to meet offensive norms for attack. The Threat attacks defensive positions 
in a column formation and continues the attack into depths of the defense. Threat regimental 
artillery directly supports battalions, companies, and platoons for the duration of the engagement. 

United States Forces 

United States defending forces conduct extensive survivability operations during an enemy 
attack. Preliminary activities include deliberate position construction and hardening for both 
weapons and command and supply positions. Alternate and supplementary positions are also 
located and prepared if time allows. Finally, covered routes between these positions are selected, 
and camouflage of all structures is accomplished. 

The Meeting Engagement 

The meeting engagement is the type of offensive action most preferred by Threat forces. It relies 
on a standard battle drill executed from the march using combined arms forces and attached 
artillery support. Threat doctrine stresses rapid maneuver of forces and attacking while its enemy 
is on the march—not when it is in a prepared defense. Attacking a defending enemy requires 
superiority of forces—a requirement the Threat seeks to avoid. 

The meeting engagement begins as the Threat advance guard of a combined arms force makes 
contact with the enemy advancing force. As soon as contact is made, the Threat battle drill 
begins. When possible, the main Threat force maneuvers its advance guard to a flank and attacks. 
This preliminary maneuver is supported by a barrage from the Threat force organic artillery 
which has deployed at the first sign of contact. The Threat force then makes a quick flank or 
frontal attack on enemy forces as they advance support their engaged advancing forces. 

Upon withdrawal from contact and as the enemy force reacts to the flank attack, the Threat 
reconnaissance force continues its advance. This tactic then relies on the elements of surprise and 
shock for success. The Threat seeks to disable the enemy force along the depth of the enemy's 
formation. 
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United States Forces 

When US forces are involved in a meeting engagement, survivability operations are needed, but 
not as much as in the deliberate defense. Hastily prepared fighting and protective positions are 
essential but will often be prepared without engineer assistance or equipment. Maneuver units 
must also use natural terrain for fighting and protective positions. 

The Pursuit 

The pursuit of retreating forces by a Threat advancing force takes place as leading echelons 
bypass strongpoints and heavy engagements and allow following echelons to take up the fight. 
After any penetration is achieved, Threat doctrine calls for an aggressive pursuit and drive into 
the enemy rear area. This often leaves encircled and bypassed units for follow-on echelon forces 
to destroy. 

United States Forces 

Survivability in retrograde operations or during pursuit by the Threat force presents a significant 
challenge to the survivability planner. During retrograde operations, protective positions—both 
within the delay and fallback locations—are required for the delaying force. Company-size delay 
and fall back fighting and protective positions are most often prepared. Planning and preparing 
the positions requires knowledge of withdrawal routes and sequence. 

INDIRECT FIRE WEAPONS 

Threat commanders want to achieve precise levels of destruction through implementation of the 
rolling barrage, concentrated fire, or a combination of the two. Combined with tactical air strikes 
and fires from direct fire weapons, these destruction levels are- 



• Harassment with 10 percent loss of personnel and equipment; organizational structure is 
retained. 

• Neutralization with 25 to 30 percent destruction of personnel and equipment; 
effectiveness is seriously limited. 

• Total destruction with 50 percent or more destruction of personnel and equipment. 

The Threat can plan for the total destruction of a strongpoint by delivering up to 200 rounds of 
artillery, or 320 rounds from their medium rocket launcher, per 100 meter square. Thus, the 
Threat force attacks with a full complement of direct and indirect fire weapons when targets of 
opportunity arise or when the tactical situation permits. 

United States Forces 

To survive against this tremendous indirect fire threat, US forces must counter the physical 
effects of indirect fire, such as fragmentation and blast. Protection from these effects creates a 
large demand for engineer equipment, materials, and personnel. Careful consideration of the time 
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and construction materials available for the desired level of survivability is necessary. Therefore, 
priorities of construction are necessary. Covered dismounted firing positions and shelters 
adjacent to large weapons emplacements are constructed by maneuver units, usually without 
engineer assistance. The maneuver commander must prioritize the construction of overhead 
cover for command, control, and supply positions. 

NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

Threat plans and operations for their nuclear systems are ranked in the following order: 



• Destroy US nuclear delivery systems, nuclear weapons stocks, and the associated 
command and control apparatus. 

• Destroy US main force groupings. 

• Breach US main lines of defense. 

• Establish attack corridors within US battlefield boundaries. 

Threat nuclear targeting plans are based on the use of massive amounts of supporting 
conventional direct and indirect fire. These massive artillery barrages enable the use of Threat 
nuclear weapons systems against targets which conventional weapons cannot destroy or disable. 

United States Forces 

Due to the multiple effects of a nuclear detonation, survivability operations against nuclear 
weapons are difficult. Thermal, blast, and radiation effects require separate consideration when 
designing protection. However, fortifications effective against modern conventional weapons 
will vary in effectiveness against nuclear weapons. 

CHEMICAL WEAPONS 

Often, Threat forces may use massive surprise chemical strikes in conjunction with nuclear and 
conventional attacks. These chemical strikes are aimed at destroying opposing force offensive 
capability, as well as disrupting logistics and contaminating all vulnerable rear area targets. 

United States Forces 

United States (US) forces must plan to fight, as well as survive, on a chemical contaminated 
battlefield. Open or partially open emplacements afford no protection from chemical or 
biological attack. Personnel in open emplacements or nonprotected vehicles must use proper 
chemical protective clothing and masks to avoid chemical vapors and biological aerosols. 

DEEP ATTACK 

Threat doctrine dictates that the attack must advance to the enemy rear area as quickly as 
possible. To supplement this main attack, the Threat may deploy its airborne, airmobile, or light 
forces to fight in the enemy rear until relieved by advancing forces. In most cases, smaller 
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airborne/airmobile forces (battalion or regimental sizes) are deployed to strike targets in the 
enemy rear which are critical to the success of Threat forces. Additionally, covert reconnaissance 
missions or sabotage and harassment missions are accomplished by small Threat teams deployed 
in the rear. All of the Threat forces involved in a deep attack are trained and equipped to operate 
in contaminated environments. 

Threat organization in the deep attack normally consists of the airborne/airmobile battalion for 
missions involving a long-range strike group. Operational maneuver groups will also conduct 
deep attacks using armor heavy forces. Organization for covert reconnaissance is normally a 
platoon-or company-size reconnaissance element. 

United States Forces 

When attacks on rear areas are made by Threat force aircraft, or by covert or overt 
airborne/airmobile forces, rear area activities are susceptible to many of the weapons 
encountered in the forward area. Thus, survivability of these rear area activities depends on 
adequate protective construction before the attack. Technical Manual (TM) 5-855-1 describes 
permanent protective construction in detail. 

ROLE OF US FORCES 
COMMANDER'S ROLE 

Commanders of all units must know their requirements for protection. They must also 
understand the principles of fighting positions and protective positions, as well as the level of 
protection needed, given limited engineer assistance. Survivability measures are subdivided into 
two main categories: fighting positions for protection of personnel and equipment 
directly involved in combat; and protective positions for protection of personnel and 
equipment not directly involved with fighting the enemy. In order to protect their troops in the 
combat zone, commanders or leaders must fully understand the importance of fighting positions, 
both in the offense and in the defense. The initial responsibility for position preparation belongs 
with the maneuver commander's own troops. Even within the fluid nature of the AirLand battle, 
every effort to fortify positions is made to ensure greater protection and survivability. 

ENGINEER'S ROLE 

The engineer's contribution to battlefield success is in the five mission areas of mobility, 
countermobility, survivability, general engineering, and topographic engineering. Although units 
are required to develop their own covered and/or concealed positions for individual and 
dismounted crew-served weapons, available engineer support will assist in performing major 
survivability tasks beyond the unit's capabilities. While the engineer effort concentrates on 
developing those facilities to which the equipment is best suited, the engineer also assists 
supported units to develop other survivability measures within their capabilities. Before the 
battle begins, training as a combined arms team allows engineers to assist other team members in 
developing the survivability plan. 
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Survivability on the modern battlefield, then, depends on progressive development of fighting 
and protective positions. That is, the field survivability planner must recognize that physical 
protection begins with the judicious use of available terrain. It is then enhanced through the 
continual improvement of that terrain. 

In the Offense 

In the offense of the AirLand battle, fighting and protective position development is minimal for 
tactical vehicles and weapons systems. The emphasis is on mobility of the force. Protective 
positions for artillery, air defense, and logistics positions are required in the offense and defense, 
although more so in the defense. Also, command and control facilities require protection to 
lessen their vulnerability. During halts in the advance, units should develop as many protective 
positions as possible for antitank weapons, indirect fire weapons, and critical supplies. For 
example, expedient earth excavations or parapets are located to make the best use of existing 
terrain. During the early planning stages, the terrain analysis teams at division, corps, and theater 
levels can provide information on soil conditions, vegetative concealment, and terrain masking 
along the routes of march. Each position design should include camouflage from the start, with 
deception techniques developed as the situation and time permit. 

In the Defense 

Defensive missions demand the greatest survivability and protective construction effort. 
Activities in the defense include constructing protective positions for command and control 
artillery, air defense, and critical equipment and supplies. They also include preparing individual 
and crew-served weapons positions and defilade fighting positions for fighting vehicles. 
Meanwhile, countermobility operations will compete with these survivability activities for 
engineer assistance. Here again, maneuver commanders must instruct their crews to prepare 
initial positions without engineer help. As countermobility activities are completed, engineers 
will help improve those survivability positions. 

Two key factors in defensive position fighting development are: proper siting in relation to the 
surrounding terrain, and proper siting for the most effective employment of key weapons systems 
such as antitank guided missiles (ATGMs), crew-served weapons, and tanks. Critical elements 
for protective positions are command and control facilities, supply, and ammunition areas since 
these will be targeted first by the Threat. The degree of protection for these facilities is 
determined by the probability of acquisition, and not simply by the general threat. Facilities 
emitting a strong electromagnetic signal, or substantial thermal and visual signature, require full 
protection against the Threat. Electronic countermeasures and deception activities are mandatory 
and an integral part of all activities in the defense. 

COMBAT/COMBAT SUPPORT ROLE 

The survivability requirements for the following units are shown collectively in the table on 
Survivability Requirements. 
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Surifivabifity flftju^ew^wfj (C(/iiSi«v£(t} 



ARMQtt 



To Protect 

Tank*, ITVe, \FV-s 



Lightly armorec and 
ihln-smnnac- sipppn 
vehicles (CPh 

DiSmo-untfld adivilieg 
Air ;*vairv aira r Bft 
Air "flvalry FARPS 



FtELD 
ARTfLlfRY 



[*iin rrpiiAiR. frfl h jrii?-ri 

Tfrvssd ijijrl position 



Self-propelled gun 
fjOStiOfl 



CttfirTVand and control. 



A-mrn-u n ition (samara, 
support vahiclaa 



Ftjiti 

Small ^iMbur' Jif&C' (■i 1 ^, 

dirac.1 MEAT f Ira hyper- 
velochly, ATGM direct fire, 
1rag mentation 

$maiu»lit>vr direct Firti, 
TragmenTaiiia-n, at&m 
dir-ect Fire 

See Light I tif entry 
requrfrennenis 

Smell caliber direct fire, 
rockets, f rag ma mat on 

Small ealiberdiffrrtfircj 
fragniBrtalian. bombs, 
recasts 



I^TjSirt puciticriln-Ui hull and 
:urT£E defilade. 



Terrain positioning, oeep-rut 
poSiliunS 



i-t* LpJM Infantry 
'*quire^enis 

Parapets, walla r diapers en 



Individual Fighting posrtpins, 
parapabi r walls, bunker* 



5^i?ll caliber diftrtFi™. 

suhstan-i^l frsBmemsLinn 

Small ce liber direst firs, 
direct HEAT Fire, Jimited 
fraflm*rtts(ian 

Small c5lib'.i-r dirwe-t Fire.- 
direct HEAT fire. limned 
f ragrei arri atign 

Small c-Elibft-r diracrrirfl, 
BLibatenlial fragmfiruall&r":, 
contact burer, bomb* 

Small calibBT direct Mrs. 

Fiaan-iflrtijtion 



Individual fighting po-j ihinit 

*i;h overhead Dover 
fflrdptits, w-»llis, dispersion 



Parapets, wills, di-spsraiori 



BiifikH+rv riAdp'Tiit ptnMtinriK 



PBrapBtE F WBLE, 

de&|:-cui poE-ilicrvs 



Nota- SflnaU Calibe- direci fir B 15 considered ball and tmesr rounds i5.5o to 14.5 mmj tmni (rem 
frauds, riflf*. and ma^hirtu guns. The uu(iiii<jri5 m^nt^ned ai£ dmpilvu n Dha&ta' ^ or [his 
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Sum vabtiity tieq uire/r.ents { Contifl v&fj 



COMBAT iNGMKft - 

To Protect 

D amounted Light Intentrr 
ppe-ratons 



From 

See Light Infantry 

requirements 



Uaa 

See Light hfanlry 
raquirs merits 



Mounted Mechanized 
Infantry and Amor 
Operations 

Construction Aq.ripmenl 
protsc:ion 

AIR 

DEFENSE ARTILLERY^ 
Dismounted Infantry 

operations 

ADA sy sterna in support 
of maneuver units 



ADA systems in support of 
fiitijd inscelationa 



See Mesne nued Infamry 
end Armor requirements 



Small ^nlihfirrtirfirT fife, 

fragmentation 



See Light Infantry 
rsquiramants 

Small caliber direct fire, 
bombs, ATGM direct tire, 
conlact burst 

Small caliber diretit fire, 

bombs, ATGM dirsoHi'O. 
contact burst 



Sea MechsnUed Jnfflmry 
aid Armor requirements 



Farapats. walla, deep-cut 
positions 



See Light Infamry 
requirements 

Frequsnt movement, dispersion, 
terrain position ng, parapets 



Parapets, walls, shelters 



AVtAftQft 



Aircraft parking area? 



FAHP5 



Command and control 
facilities 



Small CBlltjeroiren five, 
limred fragrnantalfon 

Small caliber direct fire, 
frflgmemtRrinn, hnmhs, 

rockets 

SmsFI caliber direct fire, 
fragmaniatiori, contact 
burst, burn us 



P3-rap*iB, wans, dispersion 



Parapets, walTs, bunkers, 
iricfiuirluat fjghtk^a ptisitinnE 



Shelters 



Mote: Small caliber direct fi L e is considered ball and tracer rounds (6.66 to 14.5 .mrrl fired from- 
pistols, rjf ies, and machine guns, The positions ms ntloied are detailed In chapter 4oT iris 
minus J, 
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Survfrabifiiy ffevy/ffrwtfnfc {CantiniiSd} 



UNIT 

SUPPORT SYSTEMS 

To Protect 



Cofofl'iur'ii04iio[i.6, ppwer 
generation equipment 

Supples npport vehicles 



Forward m&intflrLanrs* 
ncllvty 

horuard medical activity 



C hemica I r radiological, 
bath decorrtaminBtiun 
points 

Water supply points 



From 

Small caifberdifectfire, 
timted fragmentation 

Smatl caliber direct fire. 
Ilmk-sd fidyiiiaiiLdtiQn 

Smalt r.ahkfiT tiiriktl firn. 
fragm&n:atl6n 

Sm^l cflhber direct tire, 
fregmert:aticn, bombs 

Small caliber direct fire, 
fttjim&ncation 



Usa 
ParapetiSr deep-cut portions 

Parapeis r deep-cut petitions 

S b-iiltff rs. dRftp'i^t.t positinna 



Individual fighting positions- r 
£helter£ 



Small ce^bej" dn rect fire, 
fragmentation 



SreltarG 



MAJOR 

LOGJSTtCS 

SYSTEMS AND REAR AREA 



POL fen Herm^ 
Supply depot Bctmtias 



Acqui sit jon/'t£fse ting ccvert Camouflage, sheliers 

strikes 

Acquisition /targeting co^eri Carnouf lag a, shelter* 



(JflfTHiT mainr«n*nri* acfiwiti^S- AcqN'9itpon/tSrgEtpng ccverl Camouflage, sh-eHers 

strikes 



POft/HartXjrflctivittei 



Acqumtion/iirgatrng ccvert Camyirf age, shellare 
strikes 



Note; Small caliber direct lire is considered ball at\l tracer rounds (5.5fi to 14-.S mm) fired frorr 
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Light Infantry 



Light infantry units include rifle, airborne, air assault, and ranger units. They are ideally suited 
for close-in fighting against a force which has equal mobility or a mobility advantage which is 
degraded or offset. Difficult terrain, obstacles, and/or weather can degrade a mobility advantage. 
Surprise or stealth can offset a mobility advantage. In restricted terrain such as cities, forests, or 
mountains, light infantry units are also a challenge to enemy armor forces. 

Due to the lack of substantial armor protection, light infantry units may require extensive 
fighting positions for individual and crew-served weapons, antitank weapons, and vehicles. 
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Command and control facilities require protective positions. The defense requires fortified 
positions when terrain use is critical and when covered routes are required between positions. 

Light forces readily use local materials to develop fighting positions and bunkers rapidly. 
Priorities are quickly established for position development-first to antitank and crew-served 
weapon positions, and then to command and control facilities and vital logistics positions. 
Artillery positions must have hardening improvements soon after emplacement is complete. In 
air assault units, aircraft protection is given high priority. Aircraft is dispersed and parapets or 
walls are constructed when possible. 

Mechanized Infantry 

Mechanized infantry operations in both the offense and the defense are characterized by rapid 
location changes and changes from fighting mounted to fighting dismounted. Mechanized 
infantry units normally fight integrated with tanks, primarily to destroy enemy infantry and 
antitank defenses. When forced to fight dismounted, such units need support by fire from 
weapons on board their APCs or infantry fighting vehicles (IFVs). When the terrain is not 
suitable for tracked vehicles or visibility is severely restricted, mechanized infantry may have to 
fight dismounted without the support of APCs or IFVs. When mounted, mechanized forces rely 
heavily on terrain positioning for fighting positions. Fighting positions increase survivability 
when the situation and time permit construction. 

Armor 

The tank is the primary offensive weapon in mounted warfare. Its firepower, protection from 
enemy fire, and speed create the shock effect necessary to disrupt the enemy's operations. Tanks 
destroy enemy armored vehicles and suppress enemy infantry and ATGMs. Armor and infantry 
form the nucleus of the combined arms team and both complement and reinforce each other. 
Infantry assists the advance of tanks in difficult terrain, while armor provides protection in open 
terrain, thus providing flexibility during combined arms maneuver. 

Armor units rely on terrain positioning to decrease vulnerability. When possible, these terrain 
fighting positions are reinforced (deepened) by excavation. Protective positions for thin-skinned 
and lightly-armored support vehicles, as well as command posts and critical supplies, require 
significant hardening. Armor units enhance protection by constructing alternate and 
supplementary positions and defining routes between them. 

Armored and Air Cavalry 

Armored cavalry units need minimal fighting and protective positions. They rely almost totally 
on effective use of maneuver and terrain to reduce the acquisition threat. Air cavalry units, 
performing the same reconnaissance and security missions as ground armored cavalry, require 
somewhat more protective construction. Protective revetments and/or parapets are required at 
forward arming and refueling points (FARPs) and, in some cases, at forward assembly areas. 
These activities are always time consuming and supplement the basic survivability enhancement 
techniques of dispersion and camouflage. 
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Aviation 

Army aviation units, in addition to air cavalry units, consist of attack helicopter and combat 
support aviation forces. Attack helicopter units are aerial maneuver units which provide highly 
maneuverable antiarmor firepower. They are ideally suited for employment in situations where 
rapid reaction time is important, or where terrain restricts ground forces. 

Combat support aviation units give dismounted infantry and ground antitank units tactical 
mobility. This enables them to move rapidly to the enemy's flanks or rear, or to reposition 
rapidly in the defense. Combat support aviation units can quickly move towed field artillery units 
and other lighter combined arms team elements as the commander dictates. They also provide 
critical supplies to forward areas in the defense and attacking formations when groundlines of 
communications have been interdicted. 

Protection for Army aviation units is employed with full consideration to time constraints, 
logistical constraints, and the tactical situation. The primary means for aircraft protection on the 
ground is a combination of terrain masking, cover and concealment, effective camouflage, and 
dispersion. When possible, protective parapets and revetments are built. Aircraft logistics 
facilities, including FARPs and maintenance facilities, require additional protective construction. 
The FARPs require some protection of supplies and ordnance through the use of protective 
parapets and bunkers. They also require fighting positions for occupants of the points. 

Field Artillery 

Field artillery is the main fire support element in battlefield fire and maneuver. Field artillery is 
capable of suppressing enemy direct fire forces, attacking enemy artillery and mortars, 
suppressing enemy air defenses, and delivering scatterable mines to isolate and interdict enemy 
forces or protect friendly operations. It integrates all means of fire support available to the 
commander and is often as mobile as any maneuver force it supports. Fighting and protective 
position use is one of several alternatives the field artillery leader must evaluate. This alternate 
may be alone or in combination with other survivability operations, such as frequent moves and 
adequate dispersion. 

Counterfire from enemy artillery is the most frequent threat to artillery units. Dug-in positions 
and/or parapet positions, as well as existing terrain and facilities, can provide protection. Threat 
acquisition and targeting activities are heavily used against artillery and are supplemented by 
some covert Threat deep ground attacks. Thus, personnel and equipment need some direct fire 
protection. Fire direction centers and battery operation centers should be protected with hardened 
bunkers or positions to defeat counterfire designed to eliminate artillery control. 

In urban areas, existing structures offer considerable protection. Preparation for these is minimal 
compared to the level of protection. The use of self-propelled and towed equipment for 
positioning and hardening efforts enhance survivability. Some self-propelled units have 
significant inherent protection and maneuverability which allow more flexibility in protective 
structure design. 
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Combat Engineers 

Combat engineers contribute to the combined arms team by performing the missions of mobility, 
countermobility, survivability, topographic operations, general engineering, and fight as infantry. 
Mobili ty missions include breaching enemy minefield and obstacles, route improvement and 
construction, and water-crossing operations. Countermobility missions include the 
enhancement of fire through obstacle and minefield employment. Survivability missions 
enhance the total survivability of the force through fighting and protective position construction. 
Topographic operations engineering missions include detailed terrain analysis, terrain 
overlays, trafficability studies, evaluation of cover and concealment, soils maps, and other 
information to base mobility, countermobility, and survivability decisions. General 
engineering missions support theater armies with both vertical and horizontal construction 
capabilities. 

Combat engineer fighting and protective position requirements depend on the type and location 
of the mission being performed in support of the combined arms team. Personnel and equipment 
protective positions are used when project sites are located within an area that the Threat can 
acquire. Engineers have limited inherent protection in vehicles and equipment and will require 
fighting positions, protective command and control, and critical supply bunkers when under an 
enemy attack. When time is available and when the mission permits, revetments and parapets can 
protect construction equipment. Generally, engineers use the same methods of protection used to 
protect the maneuver force they are supporting. 

When engineers fight as infantry, they employ protective measures similar to those 
required by light or mechanized infantry forces. 

Air Defense Artillery 

Air defense units provide security from enemy air attack by destroying or driving off enemy 
aircraft and helicopters. Their fire degrades the effectiveness of enemy strike and reconnaissance 
aircraft by forcing the enemy to evade friendly air defense. Short-range air defense systems 
normally provide forward air defense protection for maneuver units whether the units are 
attacking, delaying, withdrawing, or repositioning in the defense. Air defense units also provide 
security for critical facilities and installations. 

The main technique for air defense artillery (ADA) survivability is frequent movement. Because 
their main mission is to protect divisional and corps assets, ADA units are a high-priority target 
for suppression or attack by enemy artillery and tactical aircraft. Signature acquisition 
equipment, smoke, dust, contrails associated with firing, and siting requirements allow them to 
conduct their mission. Available terrain is generally used for cover and concealment since little 
time is available for deliberate protective construction. Dummy positions are constructed 
whenever possible, since they may draw significant enemy artillery fire and aircraft attack. 

The ADA equipment used is usually protected by parapets, revetments, or dug-in positions 
similar to infantry and armor/tracked vehicle positions as long as fields of fire for the systems are 
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maintained. Deliberate protective construction is always done when systems are employed to 
defend fixed installations, command posts, or logistics systems. 

Unit Support Systems 

Several types of combat support equipment and their positions are considered unit support 
systems. These systems include communications and power generation equipment, field trains, 
forward supply points, decontamination sites, and water points. Protection for each of these 
positions depends greatly on their battlefield location and on the mission's complexity. Protective 
measures for both equipment and organic and supported personnel are normally provided. Initial 
positioning of these systems takes full advantage of terrain masking, cover and concealment, and 
terrain use to enhance camouflage activities. 

Major Logistics Systems and Rear Areas 

Major logistics systems and rear area operations include rear area supply depots; petroleum, oils, 
and lubricants (POL) tank/bladder farms; rear area/depot level maintenance activities; and so on. 
Survivability planners are most concerned with denial of acquisition and targeting of these 
positions by the Threat. A combination of camouflage and deception activities is usually used to 
conceal major logistics system activities. 

Actual survivability measures used to protect large activities depend on the type of threat 
anticipated and target analysis. The obvious threat to large facilities is conventional or 
nuclear/chemical artillery, or missile or air attack. These facilities need physical protection and 
built-in hardening. A less obvious threat is covert activities begun after a Threat insertion of 
deep-strike ground forces. Measures to counter this type of threat include some fighting and 
protective positions designed to defeat a ground force or direct fire threat. 
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CHAPTER 2 
SURVIVABILITY ANALYSIS 
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THE PLANNING PROCESS 

This section outlines the information needed and the decision-making process required for 
executing survivability missions. Increased engineer requirements on the AirLand battlefield will 
limit engineer resources supporting survivability. Mobility, countermobility, survivability (M- 
CM-S), and general engineering requirements are in competition for the same engineer assets. 
Survivability requirements are compared with the tactical need and the need for mobility and 
countermobility operations. The maneuver commander sets the priorities which allow the force 
to perform critical tasks. The successful force must have enough flexibility to recognize and 
make immediate necessary changes on the battlefield. 

DECISION MAKING 

Both the commander and staff are involved in the military decision-making process. It provides 
courses of action for the commander and, by selecting the best course, enhances survivability. 
The staff input in the decision-making process for planning survivability missions includes: 



Military intelligence (enemy activity, terrain, weather, and weapon types). 
Operations (tactical maneuver, fire support, and engineer support). 
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• Administration/logistics (personnel and combat services support activities). 

• Civil affairs (civilians possibly affected by military operations). 

PLANNING SEQUENCE 

The engineer prepares or assists in the preparation of survivability estimates and plans to support 
the survivability efforts of the entire unit. In organizations without a staff engineer, the 
operations officer performs the analysis and formulates survivability plans. The following 
sequence is used to develop survivability support options and plans. 



Mission and commander's guidance are received. 

Time available is considered. 

Threat situation and Threat direct and indirect assets are analyzed. 

Friendly situation and survivability support resources are evaluated. 

Survivability data, including terrain analysis results, is evaluated. 

Possible courses of action are developed. 

The Survivability portion of the engineer estimate is prepared. 

Courses of action constraints are compared with actual engineer resources available. 

Plans are prepared, orders are issued, and staff supervision is conducted. 

The survivability planning process is completed when the survivability estimates and plans are 
combined with those for mobility, countermobility, and general engineering. The maneuver 
commander then has a basis for deciding task priorities and allocating support. 

DATA COLLECTION 
INFORMATION ON METT-T 

Information on mission, enemy, terrain and weather, time, and troops (METT-T) is compiled. 

The Mission 

Subordinate commanders/leaders must understand the maneuver commander's mission and 
guidance. The commander/ leader must know what survivability tasks are necessary and how 
they interface with mobility, countermobility, and other tasks necessary for completing the 
mission. In addition, the commander/leader implementing survivability tasks must know if any 
additional support is available. 

The Enemy 

The maneuver commander and engineer must fully understand the threat to the force. Weapon 
types, probable number of weapons and rounds, and types of attack to expect are critical in 
survivability planning. When these factors are known, appropriate fighting and protective 
positions are designed and constructed. 
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Terrain and Weather 

One of the most important sources of information the maneuver commander and supporting 
engineer receive is a detailed terrain analysis of the area. This analysis is provided by the 
division terrain team (DTT) or corps terrain team (CTT). It includes the types of terrain, soil, and 
weather in the area of operations. A good mental picture of the area of operations enables the 
commander to evaluate all M-CM-S and general engineering activities to create the best plan for 
attack or defense. 

Time 

Every survivability mission has a deadline for reaching a predetermined level of protection. 
Hardening activities will continue past the deadline and are done as long as the force remains in 
the position. Survivability time constraints are deeply intertwined with mobility and 
countermobility time constraints. If the level of protection required cannot be achieved in the 
time allotted, resources are then committed to mobility or countermobility operations, or as 
designated by the maneuver commander. 

Troops and Resources 

The commander must weigh available labor, material constraints, and engineer support before 
planning an operation. Labor constraints are identified through analysis of the three sources of 
labor-maneuver unit troops, engineer troops, and indigenous (host nation/local area) personnel. 
Supply and equipment constraints are identified through analysis of on-hand supplies, naturally- 
available materials, and supplies available through military and indigenous channels. Careful 
procurement consideration is given to available civilian engineer equipment to supplement 
military equipment. 

INFORMATION ON INTELLIGENCE 

The maneuver force commander and engineer must have access to available intelligence 
information provided by staff elements. Battalion S2 sections provide the bulk of reconnaissance 
and terrain information, and experts at the division level and above assist the commander. For 
example, the DS terrain team, the production section of the division tactical operations center 
(DTOC) support element, and the corps cartographic company can quickly provide required 
terrain products. In addition, the commander uses the division intelligence system which 
provides the Threat order of battle and war-damaged key facilities. When reconnaissance 
requirements exceed the capability of battalion reconnaissance elements, maneuver or supporting 
engineer units collect their own information. 

EVALUATION 

When the engineer or maneuver units have collected all data required for protective construction, 
the data is analyzed to evaluate possible courses of action. Alternatives are based on the 
commander's guidance on protection needs, priorities, and planning. 
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PROTECTION NEEDS 

Although the decision on what is to be protected depends on the tactical situation, the following 
criteria are used as a guide: 



• Exposure to direct, indirect, and tactical air fire. 

• Vulnerability to discovery and location due to electronic emissions (communications and 
radar), firing signature, trackable projectiles, and the need to operate in the open. 

• Capability to move to avoid detection, or to displace before counterfire arrives. 

• Armor suitable to cover direct small caliber fire, indirect artillery and mortar fire, and 
direct fire antitank weapons. 

• Distance from the FLOT which affects the likelihood of acquisition as a target, 
vulnerability to artillery and air bombardment, and chance of direct contact with the 
enemy. 

• Availability of natural cover. 

• Any unique equipment item, the loss of which would make other equipment worthless. 

• Enemy's engagement priority to include which forces the Threat most likely will engage 
first. 

• Ability to establish positions with organic equipment. 

Using these factors in a vulnerability analysis will show the maneuver commander and the 
engineer which maneuver, field artillery, and ADA units require the most survivability support. 
The table Equipment to be Protected lists weapons systems in these units requiring fighting 
position/protective position construction. 

PROTECTION PRIORITIES 

Based on a vulnerability analysis of systems that need protecting in the tactical situation, the 
maneuver commander develops the priorities for protective activities. Setting 
survivability priorities is a manuever commander 's decision 
based on the engineer ' s advice. Using the protection criteria discussed earlier, 
and an up-to-date detailed terrain analysis portraying the degree of natural protection, a 
commander develops and ranks a detailed tactical construction plan to support survivability 
efforts. This detailed plan is usually broken down into several priority groupings or levels of 
protection. Primary, supplementary, and alternate positions are developed in stages or in 
increasing increments of protection. 
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The table below shows example standard survivability levels for maneuver units in defensive 
positions. The levels and figures developed in the table are usually used by the maneuver 
commander in developing priorities, and by the engineer in advising the commander on 
survivability workloads. The number of vehicles or weapons systems in the table is modified 
after comparing with the actual equipment on hand. The table is used as a general planning 
guide. Weapon systems, such as missiles and nuclear-capable tube artillery, will require the 
maximum protection the tactical situation permits, regardless of whether the force is in an 
offensive or defensive posture. 
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In the Offense 

In offensive operations, fighting and protective positions are developed whenever time is 
adequate, such as during a temporary halt for regrouping and consolidation. Recommended 
priorities for protection at a halt in the offense are- 



Antitank weapons. 

Tanks. 

Indirect fire weapons. 

Critical supplies, such as ammunition and POL, as well as ground vehicles and aircraft 

(rotary winged). 
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These positions are usually expedient positions having the thickness necessary for frontal and 
side protection, making maximum use of the terrain. 

In the Defense 

In defensive operations, substantial effort for fighting and protective position construction is 
required. General priorities for protective construction in a defensive battle position are- 



Antitank weapon protection. 

Tank position development. 

Armored personnel carrier (APC) position development. 

Command post position hardening. 

Combat support position (including field artillery, ADA, mortars, and so on) hardening. 

Crew-served weapons position, individual fighting position, and covered routes between 

battle positions. 

PROTECTION PLANNING 
Operations Staff Officer 

Priorities of work are recommended by the maneuver operations staff officer with input from the 
engineer. Survivability requirements for a defensive operation might receive the commander's 
first priority for engineer work. However, these tasks may require using only 10 percent of the 
engineer resources, while countermobility tasks may demand 70 percent. 

The maneuver commander establishes engineer work priorities and sets priorities for tasks within 
the functions just mentioned. Using an analysis of what equipment requires protection, what 
priorities are set for sequential protection of the equipment, and which equipment and personnel 
require immediate protection, the maneuver commander can set individual priorities for 
survivability work. 

Engineer Staff Officer 

Survivability data and recommendations are presented to the commander or supported unit 
through an engineer staff estimate. The engineer estimate includes a recommendation for task 
organization and mobility, countermobility, survivability, and general engineering task priorities. 
Instructions for developing the engineer estimate are contained in FM 5-100. 

Tasks Organizations 

Various command and support relationships under which engineer assets are task-organized can 
enhance mission accomplishment. The available assets are applied to each original course of 
action in a manner best suited to the METT-T factors and the survivability analysis. The table 
below lists the different command and support relationships and how they affect the engineer 
unit. The recommended command relationship for engineers is operational control (OPCON) to 
the supported unit. 
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COMMAND AND CONTROL 
COMMANDERS' RESPONSIBILITIES 

Operations orders (OPORDs) are used by the commander or leader to carry out decisions made 
following the estimating and planning process. Survivability missions are usually prescribed in 
the OPORD for all units, including both engineers and nonengineers. Survivability priorities are 
specifically defined in the OPORD. Field Manual 5-100 discusses engineer input to OPORDs. It 
is impossible to divide responsibilities in survivability missions between the maneuver 
commander and the engineer commander. 

Maneuver Commander 
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The maneuver commander is responsible for organizing, planning, coordinating, and effectively 
using engineer resources to accomplish the survivability mission. The maneuver commander 
must rely on the engineer staff officer or supporting engineer commander to provide analyses 
and recommendations for protective construction and fighting position employment. The 
commander implements decisions by setting priorities and further defining the constraints of the 
mission to the engineer. 

Engineer Commander 

The engineer commander, in addition to fulfilling advisory responsibilities to the maneuver 
commander, accomplishes tasks in support of the overall survivability mission as follows: 



Insures timely reports concerning survivability tasks are made to the engineer staff officer 

or the operations and plans officer (G3/S3). 

Develops survivability operational plans. 

Insures engineer tasks are supervised, whether or not they are performed using engineer 

labor. 

Inspects fighting and protective positions for structural soundness. 

Provides advice and repair estimates for fighting and protective positions built or 

occupied by supported units. 

Recommends and identifies uses for engineer support in survivability operations through 

the sequence of command and staff actions. 

Evaluates terrain to determine the best areas for construction of survivability systems. 

Joint Responsibilities 

Based on knowledge of fighting and protective position effectiveness and protection ability, the 
engineer continues to advise the maneuver commander on survivability matters following the 
location, construction, and/or repair of these positions. The engineer provides valuable 
information to aid in decision-making for deployment to alternate and supplementary positions 
and retrograde operations. The engineer keeps the maneuver commander informed on the level 
of fighting that the existing fighting and protective positions support, and what protection the 
covered routes provide when movement between positions occurs. 

STAFF OFFICERS' RESPONSIBILITIES 

The engineer staff officers' (Brigade Engineer, Assistant Division Engineer) responsibilities 
include Coordination of mobility, countermobility, survivability, and general engineering tasks 
on the battlefield. As a special member of the commander's staff, the engineer interacts with 
other staff personnel. This is accomplished by integrating survivability considerations with plans 
and actions of the other staff members. Staff responsibilities concerning survivability plans and 
execution are as follows. 

G2/S2 
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The G2/S2 is the primary staff officer for intelligence matters and has responsibility for 
collecting information on Threat operations and types and numbers of weapons used. Using all 
available intelligence sources to predict enemy choices for avenues of approach, the G2/S2 
assists in survivability emplacement. It is the responsibility of the G2/S2 to receive survivability 
emplacement records from the G3/S3, disseminate the information, and forward records to the 
senior theater Army engineer. 

G3/S3 

The G3/S3 has primary staff responsibility for all plans and operations, and also develops the 
defensive and fire support plans considering survivability and other engineering support. The 
G3/S3 also receives progress/ completion reports for survivability construction and emplacement 
and records this information in conjunction with mobility and countermobility records (for 
example, minefield and obstacle records). The G3/S3 works closely with the staff engineer to 
develop the engineer support plans for the commander. 

G4/S4 

The G4/S4 is the primary staff coordinator for the logistic support required for survivability 
tasks. The G4/S4 works closely with the staff engineer to insure that types and quantities of 
construction materials for survivability emplacements are available. The G4/S4 also coordinates 
with the engineer to supply additional transportation and equipment in accordance with the 
commander's priorities for engineer support. Engineers alone do not have the assets to haul all of 
the class VI material necessary for hardened survivability positions. 
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WEAPONS EFFECTS 



A fighting position is a place on the battlefield from which 
troops engage the enemy with direct and indirect fire weapons. 
The positions provide necessary protection for personnel, yet 
allow for fields of fire and maneuver. A protective position 
protects the personnel and/or material not directly involved 
with fighting the enemy from attack or environmental extremes. 
In order to develop plans for fighting and protective positions, 
five types of weapons, their effects, and their survivability 
considerations are presented. Air-delivered weapons such as 
ATGMs, laser-guided missiles, mines, and large bombs require 
similar survivability considerations. 

DIRECT FIRE 

Direct fire projectiles are primarily designed to strike a 
target with a velocity high enough to achieve penetration. The 
chemical energy projectile uses some form of chemical heat and 
blast to achieve penetration. It detonates either at impact or 
when maximum penetration is achieved. Chemical energy 
projectiles carrying impact-detonated or delayed detonation 
high-explosive charges are used mainly for direct fire from 
systems with high accuracy and consistently good target 
acquisition ability. Tanks, antitank weapons, and automatic 
cannons usually use these types of projectiles. 
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The kinetic energy projectile uses high velocity and mass 
(momentum) to penetrate its target. Currently, the hypervelocity 
projectile causes the most concern in survivability position 
design. The materials used must dissipate the projectile's 
energy and thus prevent total penetration. Shielding against 
direct fire projectiles should initially stop or deform the 
projectiles in order to prevent or limit penetration. 

Direct fire projectiles are further divided into the categories 
of ball and tracer, armor piercing and armor piercing 
incendiary, and high explosive (HE) rounds. 

Ball and Tracer 

Ball and tracer rounds are normally of a relatively small 
caliber (5.56 to 14.5 millimeters (mm)) and are fired from 
pistols, rifles, and machine guns. The round's projectile 
penetrates soft targets on impact at a high velocity. The 
penetration depends directly on the projectile's velocity, 
weight, and angle at which it hits. 

Armor Piercing and Armor Piercing Incendiary 

Armor piercing and armor piercing incendiary rounds are designed 
to penetrate armor plate and other types of homogeneous steel. 
Armor piercing projectiles have a special jacket encasing a hard 
core or penetrating rod which is designed to penetrate when 
fired with high accuracy at an angle very close to the 
perpendicular of the target. Incendiary projectiles are used 
principally to penetrate a target and ignite its contents. They 
are used effectively against fuel supplies and storage areas. 

High Explosive 

High explosive rounds include high explosive antitank (HEAT) 
rounds, recoilless rifle rounds, and antitank rockets. They are 
designed to detonate a shaped charge on impact. At detonation, 
an extremely high velocity molten jet is formed. This jet 
perforates large thicknesses of high-density material, continues 
along its path, and sets fuel and ammunition on fire. The HEAT 
rounds generally range in size from 60 to 120 mm. 

Survivability Considerations 

Direct fire survivability considerations include oblique impact, 
or impact of projectiles at other than a perpendicular angle to 
the structure, which increases the apparent thickness of the 
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structure and decreases the possibility of penetration. The 
potential for ricochet off a structure increases as the angle of 
impact from the perpendicular increases. Designers of protective 
structures should select the proper material and design exposed 
surfaces with the maximum angle from the perpendicular to the 
direction of fire. Also, a low structure silhouette design makes 
a structure harder to engage with direct fire. 

INDIRECT FIRE 

Indirect fire projectiles used against fighting and protective 
positions include mortar and artillery shells and rockets which 
cause blast and fragmentation damage to affected structures. 

Blast 

Blast, caused by the detonation of the explosive charge, creates 
a shock wave which knocks apart walls or roof structures. 
Contact bursts cause excavation cave-in from ground shock, or 
structure collapse. Overhead bursts can buckle or destroy the 
roof. 

Blasts from high explosive shells or rockets can occur in three 
ways: 

• Overhead burst (fragmentation from an artillery airburst 
shell). 

• Contact burst (blast from an artillery shell exploding on 
impact) . 

• Delay fuse burst (blast from an artillery shell designed to 
detonate after penetration into a target). 

The severity of the blast effects increases as the distance from 
the structure to the point of impact decreases. Delay fuse 
bursts are the greatest threat to covered structures. Repeated 
surface or delay fuse bursts further degrade fighting and 
protective positions by the cratering effect and soil discharge. 
Indirect fire blast effects also cause concussions. The shock 
from a high explosive round detonation causes headaches, 
nosebleeds, and spinal and brain concussions. 

Fragmentation 

Fragmentation occurs when the projectile disintegrates, 
producing a mass of high-speed steel fragments which can 
perforate and become imbedded in fighting and protective 
positions. The pattern or distribution of fragments greatly 
affects the design of fighting and protective positions. 
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Airburst of artillery shells provides the greatest unrestricted 
distribution of fragments. Fragments created by surface and 
delay bursts are restricted by obstructions on the ground. 

Survivability Considerations 

Indirect fire survivability from fragmentation requires 
shielding similar to that needed for direct fire penetration. 

NUCLEAR 

Nuclear weapons effects are classified as residual and initial. 
Residual effects (such as fallout) are primarily of long-term 
concern. However, they may seriously alter the operational plans 
in the immediate battle area. The figure below of tactical 
nuclear weapons shows how the energy released by detonation of a 
tactical nuclear explosion is divided. Initial effects occur in 
the immediate area shortly after detonation and are the most 
tactically significant since they cause personnel casualties and 
material damage within the immediate time span of any operation. 
The principal initial casualty producing effects are blast, 
thermal radiation (burning), and nuclear radiation. Other 
initial effects, such as electromagnetic pulse (EMP) and 
transient radiation effects on electronics (TREE), affect 
electrical and electronic equipment. 
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Energy diefr&ttfion of iatfteal nuclear wtttpons 



Thermal radiation 







Blast 

Blast from nuclear bursts overturns and crushes equipment, 
collapses lungs, ruptures eardrums, hurls debris and personnel, 
and collapses positions and structures. 

Thermal Radiation 

Thermal radiation sets fire to combustible materials, and causes 
flash blindness or burns in the eyes, as well as personnel 
casualties from skin burns. 

Nuclear Radiation 

Nuclear radiation damages cells throughout the body. This 
radiation damage may cause the headaches, nausea, vomiting, and 
diarrhea generally called "radiation sickness". The severity of 
radiation sickness depends on the extent of initial exposure. 
The figure below shows the relationship between dose of nuclear 
radiation and distance from ground zero for a l-kiloton weapon. 
Once the dose is known, initial radiation effects on personnel 
are determined from the table below. Radiation in the body is 
cumulative. 
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Nuclear radiation is the dominant casualty producing effect of 
low-yield tactical nuclear weapons. But other initial effects 
may produce significant damage and/or casualties depending on 
the weapon type, yield, burst conditions, and the degree of 
personnel and equipment protection. The figure on Tactical radii 
shows tactical radii of effects for nominal l-kiloton weapons. 
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Electromagnetic pulse 

Electromagnetic pulse (EMP) damages electrical and electronic 
equipment. It occurs at distances from the burst where other 
nuclear weapons effects produce little or no damage, and it 
lasts for less than a second after the burst. The pulse also 
damages vulnerable electrical and electronic equipment at ranges 
up to 5 kilometers for a 10-kiloton surface burst, and hundreds 
of kilometers for a similar high-altitude burst. 

Survivability Considerations 

Nuclear weapons survivability includes dispersion of protective 
positions within a suspected target area. Deep-covered positions 
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CHEMICAL 

Toxic chemical agents are primarily designed for use against 
personnel and to contaminate terrain and material. Agents do not 
destroy material and structures, but make them unusable for 
periods of time because of chemical contaminant absorption. The 
duration of chemical agent effectiveness depends on- 
Weather conditions. 
Dispersion methods. 
Terrain conditions. 
Physical properties. 
Quantity used. 
Type used (nerve, blood, or blister). 

Field Manual 21-40 provides chemical agent details and 
characteristics. Since the vapor of toxic chemical agents is 
heavier than air, it naturally tends to drift to the lowest 
corners or sections of a structure. Thus, low, unenclosed 
fighting and protective positions trap chemical vapors or 
agents. Because chemical agents saturate an area, access to 
positions without airlock entrance ways is limited during and 
after an attack, since every entering or exiting soldier brings 
contamination inside. 

Survivability Considerations 

Survivability of chemical effects includes overhead cover of any 
design that delays penetration of chemical vapors and biological 
aerosols, thereby providing additional masking time and 
protection against direct liquid contamination. Packing 
materials and covers are used to protect sensitive equipment. 
Proper use of protective clothing and equipment, along with 
simply avoiding the contaminated area, aids greatly in chemical 
survivability. 

SPECIAL PURPOSE 

Fuel-air munitions and flamethrowers are considered special- 
purpose weapons. Fuel-air munitions disperse fuel into the 
atmosphere forming a fuel-air mixture that is detonated. The 
fuel is usually contained in a metal canister and is dispersed 
by detonation of a central burster charge carried within the 
canister. Upon proper dispersion, the fuel-air mixture is 
detonated. Peak pressures created within the detonated cloud 
reach 300 pounds per square inch (psi). Fuel-air munitions 
create large area loading on a structure as compared to 
localized loadings caused by an equal weight high explosive 
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charge. High temperatures ignite flammable materials. 
Flamethrowers and napalm produce intense heat and noxious gases 
which can neutralize accessible positions. The intense flame may 
also exhaust the oxygen content of inside air causing 
respiratory injuries to occupants shielded from the flaming 
fuel. Flame is effective in penetrating protective positions. 

Survivability Considerations 

Survivability of special purpose weapons effects includes 
covered positions with relatively small apertures and closable 
entrance areas which provide protection from napalm and 
flamethrowers. Deep-supported tunnels and positions provide 
protection from other fuel-air munitions and explosives. 

CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 

Before designing fighting and protective positions, it is 
important to know how the previously-described weapons affect 
and interact with various materials that are fired upon. The 
materials used in fighting and protective position construction 
act as either shielding for the protected equipment and 
personnel, structural components to hold the shielding in place, 
or both. 

SHIELDING MATERIALS 

Shielding provides protection against penetration of both 
projectiles and fragments, nuclear and thermal radiation, and 
the effects of fire and chemical agents. Various materials and 
amounts of materials provide varying degrees of shielding. Some 
of the more commonly used materials and the effects of both 
projectile and fragment penetration in these materials, as well 
as nuclear and thermal radiation suppression, are discussed in 
the following paragraphs. (Incendiary and chemical effects are 
generalized from the previous discussion of weapons effects.) 
The following three tables contain shielding requirements of 
various materials to protect against direct hits by direct fire 
projectiles, direct fire high explosive (HE) shaped charges, and 
indirect fire fragmentation and blast . The table below lists 
nuclear protection factors associated with earth cover and 
sandbags. 
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Shielding Values of Earth Cover an! Sandbags for a 
Hyjwtlictlcal 2^400- rads (cGy) Free- In- Air Dose 
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Soil 

Direct fire and indirect fire fragmentation penetration in soil 
or other similar granular material is based on three 
considerations: for materials of the same density, the finer the 
grain the greater the penetration; penetration decreases with 
increase in density; and penetration increases with increasing 
water content. Nuclear and thermal radiation protection of soil 
is governed by the following: 

• The more earth cover, the better the shielding. Each layer 
of sandbags filled with sand or clay reduces transmitted 
radiation by 50 percent. 

• Sand or compacted clay provides better radiation shielding 
than other soils which are less dense. 

• Damp or wet earth or sand provides better protection than 
dry material. 

• Sandbags protected by a top layer of earth survive thermal 
radiation better than exposed bags. Exposed bags may burn, 
spill their contents, and become susceptible to the blast 
wave. 

Steel 

Steel is the most commonly used material for protection against 
direct and indirect fire fragmentation. Steel is also more 
likely to deform a projectile as it penetrates, and is much less 
likely to span than concrete. Steel plates, only 1/6 the thickness 
of concrete, afford equal protection against nondeforming 
projectiles of small and intermediate calibers. Because of its 
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high density, steel is five times more effective in initial 
radiation suppression than an equal thickness of concrete. It is 
also effective against thermal radiation, although it transmits 
heat rapidly. Many field expedient types of steel are usable for 
shielding. Steel landing mats, culvert sections, and steel 
drums, for example, are effectively used in a structure as one 
of several composite materials. Expedient steel pieces are also 
used for individual protection against projectile and fragment 
penetration and nuclear radiation. 

Concrete 

When reinforcing steel is used in concrete, direct and indirect 
fire fragmentation protection is excellent. The reinforcing 
helps the concrete to remain intact even after excessive 
cracking caused by penetration. When a near miss shell explodes, 
its fragments travel faster than its blast wave. If these 
fragments strike the exposed concrete surfaces of a protective 
position, they can weaken the concrete to such an extent that 
the blast wave destroys it. When possible, at least one layer of 
sandbags, placed on their short ends, or 15 inches of soil 
should cover all exposed concrete surfaces. An additional 
consequence of concrete penetration is spalling . If a projectile 
partially penetrates concrete shielding, particles and chunks of 
concrete often break or scab off the back of the shield at the 
time of impact. These particles can kill when broken loose. 
Concrete provides excellent protection against nuclear and 
thermal radiation. 

Rock 

Direct and indirect fire fragmentation penetration into rock 
depends on the rock's physical properties and the number of 
joints, fractures, and other irregularities contained in the 
rock. These irregularities weaken rock and can increase 
penetration. Several layers of irregularly-shaped rock can 
change the angle of penetration. Hard rock can cause a 
projectile or fragment to flatten out or break up and stop 
penetration. Nuclear and thermal radiation protection is limited 
because of undetectable voids and cracks in rocks. Generally, 
rock is not as effective against radiation as concrete, since 
the ability to provide protection depends on the rock's density. 

Brick and Masonry 

Direct and indirect fire fragmentation penetration into brick 
and masonry have the same protection limitations as rock. 
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Nuclear and thermal radiation protection by brick and masonry is 
1.5 times more effective than the protection afforded by soil. 
This characteristic is due to the higher compressive strength 
and hardness properties of brick and masonry. However, since 
density determines the degree of protection against initial 
radiation, unreinforced brick and masonry are not as good as 
concrete for penetration protection. 

Snow and Ice 

Although snow and ice are sometimes the only available materials 
in certain locations, they are used for shielding only. Weather 
could cause structures made of snow or ice to wear away or even 
collapse. Shielding composed of frozen materials provides 
protection from initial radiation, but melts if thermal 
radiation effects are strong enough. 

Wood 

Direct and indirect fire fragmentation protection using wood is 
limited because of its low density and relatively low 
compressive strengths. Greater thicknesses of wood than of soil 
are needed for protection from penetration. Wood is generally 
used as structural support for a survivability position. The low 
density of wood provides poor protection from nuclear and 
thermal radiation. Also, with its low ignition point, wood is 
easily destroyed by fire from thermal radiation. 

Other Materials 

Expedient materials include steel pickets, landing mats, steel 
culverts, steel drums, and steel shipping consolidated express 
(CONEX) containers. Chapter 4 discusses fighting and protective 
positions constructed with some of these materials. 

STRUCTURAL COMPONENTS 

The structure of a fighting and protective position depends on 
the weapon or weapon effect it is designed to defeat. All 
fighting and protective positions have some configuration of 
floor, walls, and roof designed to protect material and/or 
occupants. The floor, walls, and roof support the shielding 
discussed earlier, or may in themselves make up that shielding. 
These components must also resist blast and ground shock effects 
from detonation of high explosive rounds which place greater 
stress on the structure than the weight of the components and 
the shielding. Designers must make structural components of the 
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positions stronger, larger, and/or more numerous in order to 
defeat blast and ground shock. Following is a discussion of 
materials used to build floors, walls, and roofs of positions. 

Floors 

Fighting and protective position floors are made from almost any 
material, but require resistance to weathering, wear, and 
trafficability . Soil is most often used, yet is least resistant 
to water damage and rutting from foot and vehicle traffic. Wood 
pallets, or other field -available materials are often cut to fit 
floor areas. Drainage sumps, shown below, or drains are also 
installed when possible. 



Drainage sump 



Flrj-ur dr-ainud ui gr-idtid 




Walls 

Walls of fighting and protective positions are of two basic 
types-below ground (earth or revetted earth) and aboveground. 
Below ground walls are made of the in-place soil remaining after 
excavation of the position. This soil may need revetment or 
support, depending on the soil properties and depth of cut. When 
used to support roof structures, earth walls must support the 
roof at points no less than one fourth the depth of cutout from 
the edges of excavation, as shown. 
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Earth noil roof support pools 
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Aboveground walls are normally constructed for shielding from 
direct fire and fragments. They are usually built of revetted 
earth, sandbags, concrete, or other materials. When constructed 
to a thickness adequate for shielding from direct fire and 
fragments, they are thick and stable enough for roof support. 
Additional details on wall design are given in FM 5-35. 

Roofs 
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However, contact burst protection requires 
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earth cover shielding are constructed of 
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rst two tables present guidelines for 
s (for fragment shielding only). A third 
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When roof structures are designed to defeat contact bursts of 
high explosive projectiles, substantial additional roof 
protection is required. The table on defeat contact bursts gives 
basic design criteria for a roof. Appendix B of this manual 
describes a procedure for overhead cover design to defeat 
contact burst of high explosive projectiles. 

POSITION CATEGORIES 

Seven categories of fighting and protective positions or 
components of positions that are used together or separately 
are- 

• Holes and simple excavations. 

• Trenches. 

• Tunnels. 
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• Earth parapets. 

• Overhead cover and roof structures. 

• Triggering screens. 

• Shelters and bunkers. 

HOLES AND SIMPLE EXCAVATIONS 

Excavations, when feasible, provide good protection from direct 
fire and some indirect fire weapons effects. Open excavations 
have the advantages of- 

• Providing good protection from direct fire when the 
occupant would otherwise be exposed. 

• Permitting 360-degree observation and fire. 

• Providing good protection from nuclear weapons effects. 

Open excavations have the disadvantages of- 

• Providing limited protection from direct fire while the 
occupant is firing a weapon, since frontal and side 
protection is negligible. 

• Providing relatively no protection from fragments from 
overhead bursts of artillery shells. The larger the open 
excavation, the less the protection from artillery. 

• Providing limited protection from chemical effects. In some 
cases, chemicals concentrate in low holes and excavations. 

TRENCHES 

Trenches provide essentially the same protection from 
conventional, nuclear, and chemical effects as the other 
excavations described, and are used almost exclusively in 
defensive areas. They are employed as protective positions and 
used to connect individual holes, weapons positions, and 
shelters. They provide protection and concealment for personnel 
moving between fighting positions or in and out of the area. 
They are usually open excavations, but sections are sometimes 
covered to provide additional protection. Trenches are difficult 
to camouflage and are easily detected from the air. 

Trenches, like other positions, are developed progressively. As 
a general rule, they are excavated deeper than fighting 
positions to allow movement without exposure to enemy fire. It 
is usually necessary to provide revetment and drainage for them. 

TUNNELS 
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Tunnels are not frequently constructed in the defense of an area 
due to the time, effort, and technicalities involved. However, 
they are usually used to good advantage when the length of time 
an area is defended justifies the effort, and the ground lends 
itself to this purpose. The decision to build tunnels also 
depends greatly on the nature of the soil, which is usually 
determined by borings or similar means. Tunneling in hard rock 
is slow and generally impractical. Tunnels in clay or other soft 
soils are also impractical since builders must line them 
throughout to prevent collapse. Therefore, construction of 
tunneled defenses is usually limited to hilly terrain, steep 
hillsides, and favorable soils including hard chalk, soft 
sandstone, and other types of hard soil or soft rock. 

In the tunnel system shown, the soil was generally very hard and 
only the entrances were timbered. The speed of excavation using 
hand tools varied according to the soil, and seldom exceeded 25 
feet per day. In patches of hard rock, as little as 3 feet were 
excavated per day. Use of power tools did not significantly 
increase the speed of excavation. Engineer units, assisted by 
infantry personnel, performed the work. Tunnels of the type 
shown are excavated up to 30 feet below ground level. They are 
usually horizontal or nearly so. Entrances are strengthened 
against collapse under shell fire and ground shock from nuclear 
weapons. The first l6 a /2 feet from each entrance should have 
frames using 4 by 4s or larger timber supports. 
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Untimbered tunnels are generally 31 a /2 feet wide and 5 to 6 1/2 
feet high. Once beyond the portal or entrance, tunnels of up to 
this size are unlimbered if they are deep enough and the soil 
will stand open. Larger tunnels must have shoring. Chambers 
constructed in rock or extremely hard soil do not need timber 
supports. If timber is not used, the chamber is not wider than 
6 a /2 feet; if timbers are used, the width can increase to 10 feet. 
The chamber is generally the same height as the tunnel, and up 
to 13 feet long. 

Grenade traps are constructed at the bottom of straight lengths 
where they slope. This is done by cutting a recess about 3 a /2 feet 
deep in the wall facing the inclining floor of the tunnel. 

Much of the spoil from the excavated area requires disposal and 
concealment. The volume of spoil is usually estimated as one 
third greater than the volume of the tunnel. Tunnel entrances 
need concealment from enemy observation. Also, it is sometimes 
necessary during construction to transport spoil by hand through 
a trench. In cold regions, air warmer than outside air may rise 
from a tunnel entrance thus revealing the position. 
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EARTH PARAPETS 

Excavations and trenches are usually modified to include front, 
rear, and side earth parapets. Parapets are constructed using 
spoil from the excavation or other materials carried to the 
site. Frontal, side, and rear parapets greatly increase the 
protection of occupants firing their weapons. Thicknesses 
required for parapets vary according to the material's ability 
to deny round penetration. 

Parapets are generally positioned as shown below to allow full 
frontal protection, thus relying on mutual support of other 
firing positions. Parapets are also used as a single means of 
protection, even in the absence of excavations. 

Parapet? imd for frontal protection relying vn mutual rupp«Tt 



\ 
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OVERHEAD COVER AND ROOF STRUCTURES 





Fighting and protective positions are given overhead cover 
primarily to defeat indirect fire projectiles landing on or 
exploding above them. Defeat of an indirect fire attack on a 
position, then, requires that the three types of burst 
conditions are considered. (Note: Always place a waterproof 
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layer over any soil cover to prevent it from gaining moisture or 
weathering . ) 

Overhead Burst (Fragments) 

Protection against fragments from airburst artillery is provided 
by a thickness of shielding required to defeat a certain size 
shell fragment, supported by a roof structure adequate for the 
dead load of the shielding. This type of roof structure is 
designed using the thicknesses to defeat fragment penetration 
given in the table on Indirect Fire Fragmentation and Blast. As 
a general guide, fragment penetration protection always requires 
at least 11/2 feet of soil cover. For example, to defeat 
fragments from a 120-mm mortar when available cover material is 
sandbags filled with soil, the cover depth required is VA feet. 
Then, the Maximum Span table shows that support of the lVz feet 
of cover (using 2 by 4 roof stringers over a 4-foot span) 
requires 16-inch center-to-center spacing of the 2 by 4s. This 
example is shown below. 

Position with oterkeadto+er prefect fan against fragments from a 120-mm mortar 
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Contact Burst 

Protection from contact burst of indirect fire HE shells 
requires much more cover and roof structure support than does 
protection from fragmentation. The type of roof structure 
necessary is given in the following table. For example, if a 
position must defeat the contact burst of an 82-mm mortar, the 
table provides multiple design options. If 4 by 4 stringers are 
positioned on 9-inch center-to-center spacings over a span of 8 
feet, then 2 feet of soil (loose, gravelly sand) is required to 
defeat the burst. Appendix B outlines a step-by-step design and 
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reverse design analysis procedure for cover protection of 
various materials to defeat contact bursts. 
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Delay Fuse Burst 

Delay fuse shells are designed to detonate after penetration. 
Protection provided by over-head cover is dependent on the 
amount of cover remaining between the structure and the shell at 
the time of detonation. To defeat penetration of the shell, and 
thus cause it to detonate with a sufficient cover between it and 
the structure, materials are added on top of the overhead cover. 

If this type of cover is used along with contact, burst 
protection, the additional materials (such as rock or concrete) 
are added in with the soil unit weight when designing the 
contact burst cover structure. 

TRIGGERING SCREENS 

Triggering screens are separately built or added on to existing 
structures used to activate the fuse of an incoming shell at a 
"standoff distance from the structure. The screen initiates 
detonation at a distance where only fragments reach the 
structure. A variety of materials are usually used to detonate 
both super-quick fuzed shells and delay fuse shells up to and 
including 130 mm. Super-quick shell detonation requires only 
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enough material to activate the fuse. Delay shells require more 
material to both limit penetration and activate the fuse. 
Typical standoff framing is shown below. 

Typical standoff framing vith rKmmsirhiwrl w<wi*l triggering cttwii 
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Defeating Delay Fuzes 

Delay fuzes are defeated by various thicknesses of protective 
material. The table below lists type and thickness of materials 
required to defeat penetration of delay fuse shells and cause 
their premature detonation. These materials are usually added to 
positions designed for contact burst protection. One method to 
defeat penetration and ensure premature shell detonation is to 
use layers of large stones. The figure below shows this added 
delay fuse protection on top of the contact burst protection 
designed in appendix B. The rocks are placed in at least three 
layers on top of the required depth of cover for the expected 
shell size. The rock size is approximately twice the caliber of 
the expected shell. For example, the rock size required to 
defeat 82-mm mortar shell penetration is 2 x 82 mm = 164 mm (or 
6% inches) . 
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In some cases, chain link fences also provide some standoff 
protection when visibility is necessary in front of the standoff 
and when positioned as shown. However, the fuse of some incoming 
shells may pass through the fence without initiating the firing 
mechanism. 

SHELTERS AND BUNKERS 

Protective shelters and fighting bunkers are usually constructed 
using a combination of the components of positions mentioned 
thus far. Protective shelters are primarily used as- 



Command posts. 

Observation posts. 

Medical aid stations. 

Supply and ammunition shelters 

Sleeping or resting shelters. 
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Protective shelters are usually constructed aboveground, using 
cavity wall revetments and earth-covered roof structures, or 
they are below ground using sections that are airtransportable. 

Fighting bunkers are enlarged fighting positions designed for 
squad-size units or larger. They are built either aboveground or 
below ground and are usually made of concrete. However, some are 
prefabricated and transported forward to the battle area by 
trucks or air. 

If shelters and bunkers are properly constructed with 
appropriate collective protection equipment, they can serve as 
protection against chemical and biological agents. 

Chain link fence: iisstI for a standoff 




Two Ihickneews of chain link 
fencei attached to supporting 
PlheIs tin 4-U uwnLi=ir& 



Fe-nc-aas high 
as pugs-isle 



CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
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For individual and crew-served weapons fighting 
and protective position construction, hand tools 
are available. The individual soldier carries an 
entrenching tool and has access to picks, shovels, 
machetes, and hand carpentry tools for use in 
individual excavation and vertical construction 
work. 

Earthmoving equipment and 
explosives are used for excavating 
protective positions for vehicles 
and supplies. Earthmoving 
equipment, including backhoes, 
bulldozers, and bucket loaders, 
are usually used for larger or 
more rapid excavation when the 
situation permits. Usually, these 
machines cannot dig out the exact 
shape desired or dig the amount of 
earth necessary. The excavation is 
usually then completed by hand. 
Descriptions and capabilities of 
US survivability equipment are 
given in appendix A. 
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Methods of construction include 
sandbagging, explosive excavation, 
and excavation revetments. 

SANDBAGGING 

Walls of fighting and protective 
positions are built of sandbags in 
much the same way bricks are used. 
Sandbags are also useful for 
retaining wall revetments as shown 
on the right. 



Strelchws and header 
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slurry. Each sandbag is then pounded with a flat object, such as 
a 2 by 4, to make the retaining wall more stable. 

As a rule, sandbags are used for revetting walls or repairing 
trenches when the soil is very loose and requires a retaining 
wall. A sandbag revetment will not stand with a vertical face. 
The face must have a slope of 1:4, and lean against the earth it 
is to hold in place. The base for the revetment must stand on 
firm ground and dug at a slope of 4:1. 



The following steps are used to construct a 
sandbag revetment wall such as the one shown. 

• The bags are filled about 
three-fourths full with 
earth or a dry soil-cement 
mixture and the choke 
cords are tied. 

• The bottom corners of the 
bags are tucked in after 
filling . 

• The bottom row of the 
revetment is constructed 
by placing all bags as 
headers. The wall is built 
using alternate rows of 
stretchers and headers 
with the joints broken 
between courses. The top 
row of the revetment wall 
consists of headers. 

• Sandbags are positioned so 
that the planes between 
the layers have the same 
pitch as the base-at right 
angles to the slope of the 
revetment . 

• All bags are placed so 
that side seams on 
stretchers and choked ends 
on headers are turned 
toward the revetted face. 

• As the revetment is built, 
it is backfilled to shape 
the revetted face to this 
slope. 



Expedient funnel for fitting sandbags 
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Often, the requirement for filled sandbags far exceeds the 
capabilities of soldiers using only shovels. If the bags are 
filled from a stockpile, the job is performed easier and faster 
by using a lumber or steel funnel as shown on the right. 

EXPLOSIVE EXCAVATION 

Explosive excavation is done by placing charges in boreholes in 
a particular pattern designed to excavate a certain dimensioned 
hole. Boreholes are dug to a depth two thirds that of desired 
excavation. The holes are spaced no farther apart than twice 
their depth, and no closer to the desired perimeter than the 
depth of the borehole. 

The boreholes are dug with posthole diggers, hand augers, or 
with 15-or 40-pound shaped charges. The holes are backfilled and 
tamped. Borehole sizes made with shaped charges are listed in 
the first table below. Boreholes made with shaped charges may 
need additional digging or partial filling and tamping to 
achieve a desired depth. When setting explosives, the charges 
are placed in the borehole with two thirds of the charge at the 
bottom and one third halfway down. The charges are then tamped. 
The second table below lists the pounds of explosive needed in a 
sandy clay soil per depth of borehole. 

Average Dcrehcle -Siz-cj Made by Shaped Cliargsj. 

Malarial Distance, in Depth, ft Diameter, in Depth, ft Diemertar, in 

Soil: deap-pauhed snuw 30 7 7 

4& - 7 14 

Froicrt g'Ound 30 6 3 - 

60 - 6 7 

Ice 42 7 4 12 1 

Amonn; of EnplM-ivc Required for Bias-ting Graters 



Amount of Explosive fl squired tar Blasting Crmars 
Depth of 3orohol*. ft Pound i of Explore 

2 3 

3 5 

4 S 

5 13 

Because soil type and explosive effectiveness vary, the quantity 
of explosive required may differ slightly from the amounts given 
in the previous table. A test hole is detonated to check the 
accuracy of the table in the specific soil condition. After 
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tamping and detonating the charges, the loose earth is removed 
and the position is shaped as desired. 

Rectangular Positions 

Borehole and charge location in rectangular position excavation 
shown below in the diagram is as follows: 



The outline of position is marked on the ground. 

Holes are located a borehole's depth inward from each of 

the four corners. 

Additional holes are spaced along both sides at distances 

not exceeding two times the depth of the boreholes. 

Inner rows are spaced equal distance from the outer rows at 

distances not exceeding two times the borehole depth. 

Each row is staggered with respect to adjacent rows. 

The calculated charge weight is doubled in all holes in 

interior rows. 
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Information concerning the calculation of charge weights and the 
use of prime cord or blasting caps is contained in FM 5-34 and 
FM 5-25. 

To create ramps for positions in relatively flat terrain using 
explosives, the lower portion is excavated as a rectangular 
position, as shown, and the upper end is excavated by hand. 
Charges are not placed closer than the borehole depth from the 
desired edge, and not farther than twice the borehole depth 
apart. Portions of the position less than 2 feet deep are 
usually excavated by hand. 
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btorehoies for positions in fiat terrain 
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SECTION 

Circular Positions 
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Circular positions are prepared with a circular 
arrangement of boreholes surrounding a 
borehole at the center of the position. Several 
concentric rings of holes are needed for large 
positions, and one ring or only one charge for 
small positions. The charge layout shown on the 
right is as follows: 



Boreholes for circular position? 



The radius of the desired 

circular position is 

determined . 

The borehole depth is 

subtracted from the radius 

and a circle is inscribed 

on the ground with the new 

radius length. 

The new radius length is 

divided by twice the 

borehole depth to determine 

the number of rings within 

the position. 

Each additional ring is 

positioned at equal 

distances between the outer 

ring and the center of the 

position . 

Boreholes are spaced equal 

distance along each ring. 

Each hole should not exceed 

twice the borehole depth 

from another hole on the 

ring . 

The charge weight is 

doubled in all holes in the 

interior rings. 



When the position diameter does 
not exceed twice the borehole 
depth, a single charge placed at 
the center of the position is 
enough. When the position 
diameter is between two and four 
times the borehole depth, space 
three holes equal distance 
around the ring and omit the 
center hole. 

Positions in Frozen Soil 
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In frozen soil, blasting requires about 1.5 to 2 times the 
number of boreholes and larger charges than those calculated for 
moderate climates. To determine the number of bore-holes needed, 
testing is performed before extensive excavation is attempted. 
For frozen soil, hole depth (d) should equal required depth of 
excavation. The required charge weight (w) is w = 0.06 d 3 
pounds, where (d) is in feet. 

Positions in Rocky Soil 

Boulders and rocks are removed by using blasting methods 
described in FM 5-25 or FM 5-34. These manuals also described 
similar activities for stump and tree root removal. 

EXCAVATION REVETMENTS 

Excavations in soil may require revetment to prevent side walls 
from collapsing. Several methods of excavation revetments are 
usually used to prevent wall collapse. 

Wall Sloping 

The need for revetment is sometimes avoided or postponed by 
sloping the walls of the excavation. In most soils, a slope of 
1:3 or 1:4 is sufficient. This method is used temporarily if the 
soil is loose and no revetting materials are available. The 
ratio of 1:3, for example, will determine the slope by moving 1 
foot horizontally for each 3 feet vertically. When wall sloping 
is used, the walls are first dug vertically and then sloped. 

Facing Revetments 

Facing revetments serve mainly to protect revetted surfaces from 
the effects of weather and occupation. It is used when soils are 
stable enough to sustain their own weight. This revetment 
consists of the revetting or facing material and the supports 
which hold the revetting material in place. The facing material 
is usually much thinner than that used in a retaining wall. 
Facing revetments are preferable to wall sloping since less 
excavation is required. The top of the facing is set below 
ground level. The facing is constructed of brushwood hurdles, 
continuous brush, poles, corrugated metal, plywood, or burlap 
and chicken wire. The following paragraphs describe the method 
of constructing each type. 

Brushwood Hurdle. A brushwood hurdle is a woven revetment unit 
usually 6 a /2 feet long and as high as the revetted wall. Pieces of 
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brushwood about 1 inch in diameter are weaved on a framework of 
sharpened pickets driven into the ground at 20-inch intervals. 
When completed, the 6 y 2 -foot lengths are carried to the position 
where the pickets are driven in place. The tops of the pickets 
are tied back to stakes or holdfasts and the ends of the hurdles 
are wired together. 

BriEfa mod bandfe 




Continuous Brush. A continuous brush revetment is constructed in 
place. Sharpened pickets 3 inches in diameter are driven into 
the bottom of the trench at 30-inch intervals and about 4 inches 
from the revetted earth face. The space behind the pickets is 
packed with small, straight brushwood laid horizontally. The 
tops of the pickets are anchored to stakes or holdfasts. 
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Contbiious brush revetment 



Earth face 



Uy 










Pole. A pole revetment is similar to the continuous brush 
revetment except that a layer of small horizontal round poles, 
cut to the length of the revetted wall, is used instead of 
brushwood. If available, boards or planks are used instead of 
poles because of quick installation. Pickets are held in place 
by holdfasts or struts. 
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Metal Sheets or Plywood. A revetment of corrugated 
s or plywood is usually installed rapidly and is 
durable. It is well adapted to position construction 

edges and ends of sheets or planks are lapped, as 
o produce a revetment of a given height and length, 
urfaces are smeared with mud to reduce possible 
of thermal radiation and aid in camouflage. Burlap 

wire revetments are similar to revetments made from 
metal sheets or plywood. However, burlap and chicken 
ot have the strength or durability of plywood or 

in supporting soil. 
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Methods to Support Facing 

The revetment facing is usually supported by timber frames or 
pickets. Frames of dimensioned timber are constructed to fit the 
bottom and sides of the position and hold the facing material 
apart over the excavated width. 

Facing revetment supported 
by timber frame? 
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Facing revetment supported 
by pickets 
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METHOD a I- ANCHORING PICKETS 



Pickets are driven into the ground on the position side of the 
facing material. The pickets are held tightly against the facing 
by bracing them apart across the width of the position. The size 
of pickets required and their spacing are determined by the soil 
and type of facing material used. Wooden pickets smaller than 3 
inches in diameter are not used. The maximum spacing between 
pickets is about 6 a /2 feet. The standard pickets used to support 
barbed wire entanglements are excellent for use in revetting. 
Pickets are driven at least Vh. feet into the floor of the 
position. Where the tops of the pickets are anchored, an anchor 
stake or holdfast is driveninto the top of the bank and tied to 
the top of the picket. The distance between the anchor stake and 
the facing is at least equal to the height of the revetted face, 
with alternate anchors staggered and at least 2 feet farther 
back. Several strands of wire holding the pickets against the 
emplacement walls are placed straight and taut. A groove or 
channel is cut in the parapet to pass the wire through. 

SPECIAL CONSTRUCTION CONSIDERATIONS 
CAMOUFLAGE AND CONCEALMENT 

The easiest and most efficient method of preventing the 
targeting and destruction of a position or shelter is use of 
proper camouflage and concealment techniques. Major 
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considerations for camouflage use are discussed in appendix D. 
Following are some general guidelines for position construction. 

Natural concealment and good camouflage materials are used. When 
construction of a positions begins, natural materials such as 
vegetation, rotting leaves, scrub brush, and snow are preserved 
for use as camouflage when construction is completed. If 
explosive excavation is used, the large area of earth spray 
created by detonation is camouflaged or removed by first placing 
tarpaulins or scrap canvas on the ground prior to charge 
detonation. Also, heavy equipment tracks and impressions are 
disguised upon completion of construction. 

Fields of fire are not overcleared . In fighting position 
construction, clearing of fields of fire is an important 
activity for effective engagement of the enemy. Excessive 
clearing is prevented in order to reduce early enemy acquisition 
of the position. Procedures for clearing allow for only as much 
terrain modification as is needed for enemy acquisition and 
engagement . 

Concealment from aircraft is provided. Consideration is usually 
given to observation from the air. Action is taken to camouflage 
position interiors or roofs with fresh natural materials, thus 
preventing contrast with the surroundings. 

During construction, the position is evaluated from the enemy 
side. By far, the most effective means of evaluating concealment 
and camouflage is to check it from a suspected enemy avenue of 
approach . 

DRAINAGE 

Positions and shelters are designed to take advantage of the 
natural drainage pattern of the ground. They are constructed to 
provide for- 

• Exclusion of surface runoff. 

• Disposal of direct rainfall or seepage. 

• Bypassing or rerouting natural drainage channels if they 
are intersected by the position. 

In addition to using materials that are durable and resistant to 
weathering and rot, positions are protected from damage due to 
surface runoff and direct rainfall, and are repaired quickly 
when erosion begins. Proper position siting can lessen the 
problem of surface water runoff. Surface water is excluded by 
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excavating intercepted ditches uphill from a position or 
shelter. Preventing water from flowing into the excavation is 
easier than removing it. Positions are located to direct the 
runoff water into natural drainage lines. Water within a 
position or shelter is carried to central points by constructing 
longitudinal slopes in the bottom of the excavation. A very 
gradual slope of 1 percent is desirable. 

MAINTENANCE 
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REPAIRS 



If the walls are crumbling in at the top of 
(ground level), soil is cut out where it is 
firm soil is reached). Sandbags or sod block 
up the damaged area. If excavation walls are 
floor level, a plank is placed on its edge o 
shifted down. The plank is held against the 
short pickets driven into the floor. If plan 
sides of the excavation, a wedge is placed b 
and earth is placed in the back of the plank 
appears ready to collapse, the excavation is 
revetted . 
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In almost all instances, fighting and protective positions are 
prepared by teams of at least two personnel. During 
construction, adequate frontal and perimeter protection and 
observation are necessary. Additional units are sometimes 
required to secure an area during position construction. Unit 
personnel can also take turns with excavating and providing 
security. 
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CHAPTER 4 
DESIGNING POSITIONS 
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BASIC DESIGN REQUIREMENTS 
WEAPON EMPLOYMENT 

While it is desirable for a fighting position to give maximum protection to personnel and 
equipment, primary consideration is always given to effective weapon use. In offensive combat 
operations, weapons are sited wherever natural or existing positions are available, or where 
weapon emplacement is made with minimal digging. 

COVER 

Positions are designed to defeat an anticipated threat. Protection against direct and indirect fire is 
of primary concern for position design. However, the effects of nuclear and chemical attack are 
taken into consideration if their use is suspected. Protection design for one type of enemy fire is 
not necessarily effective against another. The following three types of cover-frontal, overhead, 
and flank and rear-will have a direct bearing on designing and constructing positions. 

Frontal 
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Frontal cover provides protection from small caliber direct 
fi re . Natural frontal protection such as large trees, rocks, logs, and rubble is best because 
enemy detection of fighting positions becomes difficult. However, if natural frontal protection is 
not adequate for proper protection, dirt excavated from the position (hole) is used. Frontal cover 
requires the position to have the correct length so that soldiers have adequate room; the correct 
dirt thickness (3 feet) to stop enemy small caliber fire; the correct height for overhead protection; 
and, for soldiers firing to the oblique, the correct frontal distance for elbow rests and sector 
stakes. Protection from larger direct fire weapons (for example, tank guns) is achieved by 
locating the position where the enemy cannot engage it, and concealing it so pinpoint location is 
not possible. Almost twice as many soldiers are killed or wounded by small caliber fire when 
their positions do not have frontal cover. 

Overhead 

Overhead cover provides protection from indirect fire 
f ragmen ta tion . When possible, overhead cover is always constructed to enhance 
protection against airburst artillery shells. Overhead cover is necessary because soldiers are at 
least ten times more protected from indirect fire if they are in a hole with overhead cover. 

Flank and Rear 

Flank and rear cover ensures complete protection for fighting 
posi tion . Flank and rear cover protects soldiers against the effects of indirect fire bursts to 
the flanks or rear of the position, and the effects of friendly weapons located in the rear (for 
example, packing from discarded sabot rounds fired from tanks). Ideally, this protection is 
provided by natural cover. In its absence, a parapet is constructed as time and circumstances 
permit. 

SIMPLICITY AND ECONOMY 

The position is usually uncomplicated and strong, requires as little digging as possible, and is 
constructed of immediately-available materials. 

INGENUITY 

A high degree of imagination is essential to assure the best use of available materials. Many 
different materials existing on the battlefield and prefabricated materials found in industrial and 
urban areas can be used for position construction. 

PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT 

Positions should allow for progressive development to insure flexibility, security, and protection 
in depth. Hasty positions are continuously improved into deliberate positions to provide 
maximum protection from enemy fire. Trenches or tunnels connecting fighting positions give 
ultimate flexibility in fighting from a battle position or strongpoint. Grenade sumps are usually 
dug at the bottom of a position's front wall where water collects. The sump is about 3 feet long, 
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Vi foot wide, and dug at a 30-degree angle. The slant of the floor channels excess water and 
grenades into the sump. In larger positions, separate drainage sumps or water drains are 
constructed to reduce the amount of water collecting at the bottom of the position. 

CAMOUFLAGE AND CONCEALMENT 

Camouflage and concealment activities are continual during position siting preparation. If the 
enemy cannot locate a fighting position, then the position offers friendly forces the advantage of 
firing first before being detected. Appendix D of this manual contains additional information on 
camouflage. 

INDIVIDUAL FIGHTING POSITIONS 

The table below summarizes the hasty and deliberate individual fighting positions and provides 
time estimates, equipment requirements, and protection factors. 

Characteristics of Individual Fighting Fositlons 
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HASTY POSITIONS 

When time and materials are limited, troops in contact with the enemy use a hasty fighting 
position located behind whatever cover is available. It should provide frontal protection from 
direct fire while allowing fire to the front and oblique. For protection from indirect fire, a hasty 
fighting position is located in a depression or hole at least 1 Vi feet deep. The following positions 
provide limited protection and are used when there is little or no natural cover. If the unit 
remains in the area, the hasty positions are further developed into deliberate positions which 
provide as much protection as possible. 



Crater position jiiastvl 



A shell crborrb Crate*. 2 to % 
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Prone position I hasty | 

TJin prnnn ijjhting firi^iiirbn i; 
a funhftr r(; f ingril-9nt n-f 1hfi 
skimiBhflh'it rrtjrch It ^nrvi* 
dd a yuud Tiring portion Tor 
tfifl Boldier. and provide* 
Liutlu-r prDtetlipn against 
dirgct fire weapons than In* 
crater pn^hinn o* EUrmlSll* -fl 




DELIBERATE POSITIONS 



Deliberate fighting positions are modified hasty positions prepared during periods of relaxed 
enemy pressure. If the situation permits, the unit leader verifies the sectors of observation before 
preparing each position. Continued improvements are made to strengthen the position during the 
period of occupation. Small holes are dug for automatic rifle bipod legs so the rifle is as close to 
ground level as possible. Improvements include adding overhead cover, digging trenches to 
adjacent positions, and maintaining camouflage. 



Una- soldier position (deliLuiata 



The fvn.Hq-fl.nlri ifw flghl I plfl 
portion is thti individual 
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enClign for dab sokli&r plU-3 

guar, It dow* ii-Ot havo the 

security of & Iwo-pers-DF 
prtfiitinn: thatafora. it musl 
allow 4 eoldi-sr to shoot to the 
front or p tiliquB 'f rorri behind 
Iranldl cover, 




^*£. 
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OllG^Mulilioi position bvilh OVflthand COWr [ddlilrnnrDtuI 



A tign-Hlcnrt-t Jrnp rovrc mc(rl cf 
ths op*ft position previauslv 
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fighting posi'ion with 
overhand tover provide* 
protection ■fram airbiirrt 
was pan f ragman It. A good 
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that Allows a loldifrf ta life 

fiorr bwiMtb it- L*g* <toS 

Inches in diameter, or 6 by fl- 
inch timbers. axtend at l&a&i 
1 foot en each side of (h« 

petition to p r nuirifl h gnftil 

bfls ring surf* ce far nwhaad 

caver, 
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rwq-joldier potiticiri i. deli jerats) 

Genanl'ly r tha twa-wKJtar 

llghtirg petition ft prelerrec 

OtWftt A iiiin. irkldior p&ttltiu-ii 

fines one Mlditr cart prowfjfr 
tecurky mh 1 9 the other is 

digging or netting, In this 
manner, Aghting position} ar& 

b^iiitkr-ily manned ■Jo* libn-gihr 

perio-di fif imna, IFtme uldier 
tecorrasa tituoty, the 
F<rahticn fa 4tj|| occupied. 
Further, tha piycno'og cal 

tiffoot nf twira JplclGr-n tjgothoi 

pBTmrta cccupst i(an r>f :hs 
portions for loftnur periods, 



Trio basic position J* usually 
mn-difiHd by axtendlnfj (iim *r 
hnth nnrin nf tha hnlA ftmiiitrl 

tin f kJi* of tie frontal cover. 
Th» nrodrf icition ia generally 
riECBSiHry in nlose tarrph 
wian g'-azinu fira-ind p-o-BJtl on 

ffiiitufcl mppwrt gKlond re 

f^rthwr -hnn to on a adjacent 
potitiar. MoJificvlion ii also 
necauery to COVSr dftad4pac» 
in dps* tarrwn im mediately Jfi 

f r»rtt «f tt-i* pfni^itiijn. 
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Two-SOld'er positiun with uverh^ad cavsr |delil»r*t$f 



Tha twfrtoldJnrfightng 
petition with DTBrhead cuirur 
iq in improvement t>+ th& 

ap&n two-sold i?r position. 

O^prh ljd d nova i is midw » 

described for tho ont-ioldler 
OOtiliari with overhead cover. 




LAW position 

The LAW ta fired from thfl 
-fighting p4*ltl«'t« prpvifujil-y 
dencribad, Honevor r 
h&ckblaat may causa friend lv 
Utilities <rf wldiHrs in tha 
position 'ghacfcjlaat irea. Trm 
gunner ahsuld tnsura any 
Wfllli. p&rBpatB.. largt traae, or 
other o b jnrts t* thfr Mt r wi II 
not Deflect th-a bacfcbla*t. 
Whan the LAW it flr«d from a 
two-tcldier poation, th* 
ggrmar mutt eraure that other 

(OlcHgn lp< thv iqpr aiti nuL in 

the bachtuast a'&d- Tha front 

<*il(jPi n4 fl fightiinj pracifinn in. Jt 

good ftlbQiw rest to help tha 
gunner ataady 1he wfrar>0n 
and gain scCiitficy. Stflhilily is 

better it tha guirtwr't body is 
leaning eflalnsttha poaition'B 

from or jidfl will. 




CREW-SERVED WEAPONS FIGHTING POSITIONS 

The table below summarizes crew-served weapons fighting positions and provides time 
estimates, equipment requirements, and protection factors. 
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Dragon position ■ 

The Dragon u also firad fro it 
proviousi v-descri bid 
portion.}; hqn«vcii. uornt> 
chflngaEarariscwsiary. Thft 
»4.dinr must uunvitftfr tri« 

Dragon's extensiv* back bias: 
arid iriLiule blatt, *c well ne. 
etaarad fields of fire. When a 
Dragon is fired, th* muule 
and extends ft inches beyond 
the- Irani af the position, and 
ihersarit th* laurichar 
aatanda out ovfirthe mar of 
iliepuwilioii, An ifm iiiia*flbi 
Inawas t ha launcher, 
stabilizing "fine unfold. 
Thars-fora, th* soldier k*aps 
th* w&apon at laatt 6 inches 
ab<we the ground whan firing 
to IsavB room for lie fir*, A 



waitt-etotp oosltior will allow 
th* gunrnjr to move whila 
(lacking * -target. Qo-tnusfl trf 
the Dragon gunnwr'3 
abort»ground hwiyht. wldiu-is 
should construct frontal covar 

high GrtGuflh tfr hide- the 

soldier's head and, if possible. 
th& Dragon's backblaat- The 
soldlar must d g a l-ole ii 
front of the position -for tha 
bipod Imqe. IT covet l» Erulll on 
the flanks of a Dragon 
l^uyili lhI , iL liKJil couai tha 
tracker, misEilas., and the 
gunner. Ouwrhwad r^irtrlhst 
wourd allsw fMng irom 
bamttth it is usually built if 
tha backblast ares a clair. 
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Dismounted TOW position 

A fighting position for rh* 
dij me u nlfld tub* launched. 
optically tmclced, wliy-guiced 
fTOWJ mis»lB must not 

!■*■** r ; er» with the lauich vi 

tracking operatijng o- the 
wafipon, £s with the 3r&cn)nr 
# llowancat for lac krjlpn 
elf tts are naceaaarv. 

rJackblnst and deflection 

raquHmantl P4«tFi4t [ho situ 

of overhead covar for the 
w£*r:nn. "H'n r itowemeid 
cover is cletirwdr it should 

fffUtHti omy Trig CIBWWhBF ll 

J a rial ung«g«d in e firng 

Dflerttiun. Thft pnsitirn in 

a*CAYfrltjtf [ri a comf D'table 
deplh for ■ kneeling frlng 
poanre. tvnen ^oidi^iG are 
not fifJfiB tie TOWr the 

sniPin fmri 'hj i&dr lu£ in mound 
back, affectively reducing 

wpoiure of Lhe rt*api>n- 
Ursw riiaJTib-fcns ihnn enter 
iheir srotectkH- Autos nrithin 

Ihu position. 



K. .. ^. __.__^^^^WIV^«^^^^^^ 




ReCqi|lQEi3 rifle pO£i1ion (9Q mm) 



Pasli-D-na fir thn yu-mm 
recoJIlea* tif l« 4 ti CL R] are 
tiujlr iikn rihrt n< >n poBi1ic*n. 
Sines two toldi^r^ ppirate 
this w&apm, however, the 
ii*i» ie m-Bda a Ifrtla ra-iggr Id 
permit firing from the right 

*iHj?i ;-f th"- frontal c«u)ri Tha 
exlrpfpflct potklunj Ihtf 

m»iit«nt to tiie right nHe o1 

me nrjLK. 







«**&$ 
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Machine gun position 



Fightirg podtiortsfx 

macJ-ii*a guns 114 constructed 

30 the gun fires to the front or 

ob-IJqu*. Hojtfevatv the priirarv 
iactor of firs is usually 
ob-liqu* so the akin pan fire 
across. tliB L-nrt'sfrcnt, Twa 

soldiers are r^quir&d to keep. 

Utryuu Tirii y. Tl it±i u furtij thu 

hole iEEhapad so both 

fo^dierrlgunnar jjnd no n-i y-ttnl 

gunner] can get to the qup 

nnd -fim it tf ijithijr gJtip pi <hff 

frontal protect ion, "Th* gun's 

height is reduced by digging 

the tripod p atfoimi down as 
rTlMth 34 pOI5lbl« L HoiVflVei, 

the platf'SilTl it dtjy to k«<d|> 

the gun trarisvefBBhlaac.ro sb 
the ortllro ttctot uf fir5. Th^i- 
tr, pod ifi Lfsicl [ill the sidu nilh 
the prifn-arv sector of lire, and 
the bipud l-ejs are used or the 
sidw with th-i Bfte^fiidtiry 
tector. When chingmj) tram 
pNrTrtM'y to jecori Jory sectors. 
the moc-h-inc g^n is mcv«d but 
Hw tripod sleys in place. 




Wfh&h there is a IhrBe-soldiar 
crew tsr a machine gun, the 
ammunition bearer digs a one- 
sfrldier fighting position t a Ihft 
flunk, From this position, tha 1 
ji^I dior cfln j c is Bid shoot t3 
the front and obirqJU*. The 



ammunition boater's position 
is canned &d to th* gun. 
position by a crawl tr*jrv;h SO 
the b eh rftf ce 1 tranaporl 
amiriurlktlcirt Of rep<ae& ma of 

th n g un re*- 



Mil-chino gun paditicn with LSVnjirh S* d g^vdi 1 

Overhead cuver far b machine 
gun posit jcr. is built ewe M he 
niiddJp-af ihe position Cover 
1$ constructed as described 
for the one-toldrer fighting 

paaition witS ovorhiend conr. 




VEHICLE POSITIONS 

This section contains designs for fighting and protective positions for major weapons systems 
vehicles and their support equipment. Initially, vehicles use the natural cover and concealment in 
hide positions to increase survivability. As time, assets, and situation permit, positions are 
prepared using organic excavation equipment or engineer support. Priority is given to those 
vehicles containing essential mission-oriented equipment or supplies. Drivers and crews should 
use these fighting positions for individual protection also. 

Parapets positioned at the front of or around major weapons systems will provide improved 
protection from direct fire and from blast and fragments of indirect fire artillery, mortar, and 
rocket shells. At its base, the parapet has a thickness of at least 8 feet. Further, the parapet 
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functions as a standoff barrier for impact-detonating direct fire HEAT and ATGM projectiles. 
The parapet should cause the fuzes to activate, thereby increasing survivability for the protected 
vehicles. If the expected enemy uses kinetic energy direct fire armor piercing or hypervelocity 
projectiles, it is impossible to construct parapets thick enough for protection. To protect against 
these projectiles, deep-cut, hull defilade, or turret defilade positions are prepared. The 
dimensions for fighting and protective positions for essential vehicles are constructed no larger 
than operationally necessary. 

FIGHTING POSITIONS 

Success on the battlefield requires maneuver among fighting positions between main gun firings. 
Maximum use of wadis, reversed slope hills, and natural concealment is required to conceal 
fighting vehicles maneuvering among fighting positions. After a major weapon system fires its 
main gun, the vehicle and gun usually must maneuver concealed to another position before firing 
again. If the major weapon system immediately reappears in the old position, the enemy will 
know where to fire their next round. The table summarizes dimensions of the hasty and 
deliberate vehicle positions discussed in the following paragraphs. Construction planning factors 
for vehicle fighting positions are shown in the table. 
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Hasty Positions 

Hasty fighting positions for combat vehicles including armored personnel carriers (APCs), 
combat engineering vehicles (CEVs), and mortar carriers take advantage of natural terrain 
features or are prepared with a minimum of construction effort. A frontal parapet, as high as 
practical without interfering with the vehicles' weapon systems, shields from frontal attack and 
provides limited concealment if properly camouflaged. Protection is improved if the position is 
made deeper and the parapet extended around the vehicle's sides. Because of the false sense of 
security provided by parapets against kinetic energy and hypervelocity projectiles, hasty vehicle 
fighting positions with parapets are not recommended for tanks, infantry fighting vehicles 
(IFVs), and improved TOW vehicles (ITVs). Hasty fighting positions do offer protection from 
HEAT projectiles and provide limited concealment if properly camouflaged. As the tactical 
situation permits, hasty positions are improved to deliberate positions. 

Haity fighting position for APC 




■v- 

Deliberate Positions 

Deliberate fighting positions are required to protect a vehicle from kinetic energy hypervelocity 
projectiles. The position is constructed in four parts: hull defilade, concealed access ramp or 
route, hide location, and turret defilade. Positions formed by natural terrain are best because of 
easy modification; however, if preparation is necessary, extensive engineer support is required. 
Each position is camouflaged with either natural vegetation or a camouflage net, and the spoil is 
flattened out or hauled away. All fighting positions for fighting vehicles (tanks, IFVs, ITVs) 
are planned as deliberate positions. Since the lack of time usually does not allow the full 
construction of a deliberate position, then only some parts of the position's construction are 
prepared. For example, the complete fighting position for a tank requires the construction of a 
hull defilade, turret defilade, concealed access ramp or route, and hide location all within the 
same fighting position. The maneuver team commander uses organic and engineer earthmoving 
assets and usually constructs fighting position parts in the following order: 

. Hull defilade. 

• Concealed access ramp or route. 

• Hide location. 

• Turret defilade. 
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PROTECTIVE POSITIONS 



Vehicle protective positions are constructed for vehicles and weapons systems which do not 
provide direct fire against the enemy. The positions are neither hasty nor deliberate because they 
all require extensive engineer assets and construction materials to build. Unless separate 
overhead cover is constructed, the positions do not provide blast protection from indirect fire 
super quick, contact, or delay fuze shells. The positions do, however, provide medium artillery 
shell fragmentation protection from near-miss bursts greater than 5 feet from the position, and 
from direct fire HEAT projectiles 120mm or less fired at the base of the position's 8-foot thick 
parapet. 
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TRENCHES 

Trenches are excavated to connect individual fighting positions and weapons positions in the 
progressive development of a defensive area. They provide protection and concealment for 
personnel moving between fighting positions or in and out of the area. Trenches are usually 
included in the overall layout plan for the defense of a position or strongpoint. Excavating 
trenches involves considerable time, effort, and materials, and is only justified when an area is 
occupied for a long time. Trenches are usually open excavations, but covered sections provide 
additional protection if the overhead cover does not interfere with the fire mission of the 
occupying personnel. Trenches are difficult to camouflage and are easily detected, especially for 
the air. Trenches, as other fighting positions, are developed progressively. They are improved by 
digging deeper, from a minimum of 2 feet to about 5 Vi feet. As a general rule, deeper excavation 
is desired for other than fighting trenches to provide more protection or allow more headroom. 
Some trenches may also require widening to accommodate more traffic, including stretchers. It is 
usually necessary to revet trenches that are more than 5 feet deep in any type of soil. In the 
deeper trenches, some engineer advice or assistance is usually necessary in providing adequate 
drainage. Two basic trenches are the crawl trench and the standard fighting trench. 
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Each trench is constructed to the length required and follows either an octagonal or zigzag trace 
pattern. Special combinations and modifications are made to meet battlefield demands. 
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UNIT POSITIONS 



Survivability operations are required to support the deployment of units with branch-specific 
missions, or missions of extreme tactical importance. These units are required to deploy and 
remain in one location for a considerable amount of time to perform their mission. Thus, they 
may require substantial protective construction. 

FORWARD LOGISTICS 

Forward logistics are subdivided into the following areas normally found in the brigade trains 
area of a mechanized division: 



Field trains (elements of maneuver battalions and companies). 

Forward supply points. 

Forward support maintenance. 

Medical stations. 

Battalion aid stations. 

Miscellaneous activities. 



Field Trains 

Shelters described in the next section (Special Designs) are adequate for general supply storage. 
In practice, most of the supplies remain on organic trucks and trailers in forward areas so trains 
can responsively move to support combat forces. They are protected by deep-cut vehicle 
positions or walls. 
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Forward Supply Points 

Petroleum, oils, and lubricants (POL) products are a critical supply category in mechanized 
operations. Tanker trucks of the supply points are protected by natural berms or deep-cut 
protective positions. Overhead cover is impractical for short periods of occupancy, but maximum 
use is made of camouflage nets and natural terrain concealment. Class I, II, and IV supplies not 
kept in vehicles are placed in deep-cut trenches when time permits, but are of low priority for 
protection since even a direct hit on unprotected items may not completely destroy stocks. 

Forward Support Maintenance 

In a highly fluid battle situation where frequent displacement of the forward support company is 
required, the company cannot afford the effort required to construct extensive protective 
positions and shelters due to conflicts with basic mission accomplishment. Further, the company 
base of operations is close to the brigade trains area which is relatively secure from overt ground 
attack. Also, a large portion of the company is habitually employed away from the company area 
providing contact teams to supported units. Thus, the basic protection requirements are simple 
positions for individuals and crew-served weapons. The specific number of positions is 
determined by the size of the company position perimeter and the number of personnel and crew- 
served weapons available to protect the perimeter. In the principal company area, individual 
positions are constructed near their billeting areas and on the periphery of their work sections. 
Simple cut-and-cover or other expedient shelters are constructed next to principal shop facilities 
to provide immediate protection from artillery/ air attack. These shelters are usually not larger 
than 10-person shelters. 

Medical Stations 

The amount of equipment emplaced at a medical clearing station varies from mission to mission. 
Protection for a minimum of 40 patients is required as soon as possible. Design and construction 
of shelters with adequate overhead cover is mandatory so medical care and treatment are not 
interrupted by hostile action. Enemy air activity may hinder prompt evacuation of patients from 
the clearing station; thus, adequate shelter for both holding and treating patients becomes 
paramount. For planning purposes, shelters for protecting 20 personnel on litters or folding cots, 
and smaller shelters for surgery, X-ray, laboratory, dental, and triage functions are considered. 
The deliberate shelters are generally well-suited to these activities. 

Protection for personnel organic to medical companies is provided by individual and crew-served 
weapons positions. When the situation permits, shelters are constructed for sleeping or other 
activities. Ambulances and other vehicles also need protection. Vehicle protection is usually 
deep-cut type, with maximum advantage taken of protection offered by terrain and vegetation. 

Battalion Aid Stations 

Battalion aid stations normally operate from a tracked vehicle situated behind natural terrain 
cover. As time and resources permit, this site is improved with overhead cover and parapets 
allowing vehicle access and egress. Although the patient-holding capacity of the aid station is 
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extremely limited, some permanent shelters are provided for patients held during periods when 
enemy activity interrupts evacuation. 

Miscellaneous Activities 

Miscellaneous activities include forward arming and refueling points (FARPs), water, 
decontamination, clothing exchange, and bath points. In fast-moving combat situations where 
established supply points are too distant to provide rapid fuel and ammunition service, FARPs 
are established. With the anticipated short time of intense operation of the FARP, personnel have 
little time for protective activities. Prefabricated defensive walls provide the necessary protection 
within the short time available. 

The various activities involved in water, decontamination, clothing exchange, and bath points 
require protection for both customers and operating personnel. Equipment, such as power 
sources (generators), needs protection from indirect fire fragmentation and direct fire. Operating 
personnel need both individual fighting positions and protective positions. Many of the shelters 
described in the next section (Special Designs) are adapted for aboveground use in 
decontamination operations, clothing exchange, or bath points. 

ARTILLERY FIREBASES 

Artillery firebases are of extreme tactical importance and require substantial protective 
construction. The most frequently constructed firebase houses are an infantry battalion command 
element, two infantry companies, a 105-mm howitzer battery, and three to six 155-mm howitzer 
batteries. A firebase housing the above units consists of the following facilities: infantry TOCs, 
artillery FDCs, ammunition storage positions, garbage dump, command and control helicopter 
pad, logistics storage area and sling-out pad, artillery firing positions, helicopter parking area and 
refuel point, and hardened sleeping protective positions. Firebases usually are surrounded by a 
protective parapet with perimeter fighting positions, two or more bands of tactical wire, hasty 
protective minefield, and a cleared buffer zone to provide adequate fields of fire for perimeter 
defense. (Field Manual 5-102 provides detailed information on minefield.) If a local water source 
is available, an airportable water supply point is setup to provide water for the firebase and the 
units in the local area. 

Firebase construction is divided into three phases: combat assault and initial clearing (Phase I), 
immediate construction (Phase II), and final construction (Phase III). Dedicated engineer support 
is a requirement for the construction of a firebase. 

Phase I 

Combat assault and initial clearing consists of securing the firebase site and clearing an area 
large enough to accommodate CH-47 and CH-54 helicopters if the site is inaccessible by ground 
vehicle. The time required to complete this phase depends on the terrain at the firebase site. If the 
site is free of trees and undergrowth, or if these obstacles were removed by artillery and tactical 
air fire preparation, combat engineers can move immediately to phase II after the initial combat 
assault on the site. If the site is covered with foliage and trees, the security force and combat 
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engineers are required to descend into the site from hovering helicopters. Depending on the 
density of the foliage on the site, completion of the initial clearing phase by combat engineers 
with demolitions and chain saws may take up to 3 hours. 

Phase II 

Immediate construction begins as soon as the cleared area can accommodate either ground 
vehicles or, if the site is inaccessible by ground vehicle, medium or heavy lift helicopters. Two 
light airmobile dozers are lifted to the site and immediately clear brush and stumps to expand the 
perimeter and clear and level howitzer positions. Meanwhile, the combat engineers continue to 
expand the perimeter with chain saws, demolitions, and bangalore torpedoes. If enough area is 
available, a heavy airmobile dozer is usually committed to clear a logistics storage area and 
sling-out pad, then expand the perimeter and fields of fire. The backhoes are committed to 
excavate protective positions for the infantry TOC, artillery FDC, and, as soon as the perimeter 
trace is established, perimeter fighting positions. 

The immediate construction phase is characterized by the coordinated effort of infantry, artillery, 
and engineer forces to produce a tenable tactical position by nightfall on the first day. A 
coordinated site plan and list of priorities for transportation and construction are prepared and 
constantly updated. Priorities and the site plan are established by the tactical commander in 
coordination with the project engineer. 

As soon as a perimeter trace is set up and the site is capable of accepting the logistics and 
artillery lifts, maximum effort is directed toward the defenses of the firebase. Combat engineers 
and the heavy dozer continue to push back the undergrowth to permit adequate fields of fire. The 
two light airmobile dozers are committed to constructing a 5 to 8 foot thick parapet around the 
perimeter to protect against direct fire. Infantry troops are committed to constructing perimeter 
fighting positions at sites previously excavated by the backhoes. With the assistance of combat 
engineers, the infantry troops also begin placing the first band of tactical wire, usually triple 
standard concertina. Artillery troops not immediately committed to fire missions prepare 
ammunition storage protective positions and parapets around each howitzer. 

Phase III 

Final construction begins when construction forces complete the immediate defensive structures. 
Combat engineers placing the tactical wire or clearing fields of fire begin construction of the 
infantry TOG and artillery FDC. Infantry and artillery troops are committed to placing the 
second band of tactical wire to building personnel sleeping protective positions with overhead 
cover. Phase III is usually a continuous process, involving constant improvement and 
maintenance. However, most protective structures, including sandbag protection of the TOC and 
personnel positions, usually are completed by the end of the fourth day. Time is the controlling 
parameter in construction of a firebase. 
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STRONGPOINTS 

Strongpoints are another example of unit positions requiring substantial protective construction. 
A strongpoint is a battle position fortified as strongly as possible within the time constraints to 
withstand direct assaults from armor and dismounted infantry. It is located on key terrain critical 
to the defense and controls an enemy main avenue of approach. In some cases, the brigade or 
division commander may direct that a strongpoint be emplaced by a battalion or company-sized 
unit. The strongpoint is essentially an antitank "nest" which tanks physically cannot overrun or 
bypass, and which enemy infantry reduces only with expenditure of much time and 
overwhelming forces. The strongpoint is the "cork" in a bottleneck formed by terrain, obstacles, 
units and preplanned fires. The strongpoint is similar to a perimeter defense in that it is 
developed to defeat an attack from any direction. It is distinguished from other defensive 
positions by the importance of the terrain on which it is located and also by the time, effort, and 
resources spent to its development. A strong-point is not setup on a routine basis. 

Survivability tasks necessary to develop a strongpoint are divided into developing positions in 
open areas and in urban or built-up areas. Critical survivability tasks in open areas include 
preparation of- 

• ATGM positions. 

• Tank hull defilade positions as a minimum for primary, alternate, and supplementary 
positions. Turret defilade and hide positions are prepared as time allows. 

• Dug-in positions for command, aid stations, and critical storage. 

• Covered routes between positions. 

Critical survivability tasks in built-up areas include preparation of- 

• ATGM positions. 

• Covered routes between buildings. 

SPECIAL DESIGNS 

The table summarizes construction estimates and levels of protection for the fighting positions, 
bunkers, shelters, and protective walls presented in this section. 
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FIGHTING POSITIONS 

The following two positions are designed for use by two or more individuals armed with rifles or 
machine guns. Although these are beyond the construction capabilities of non-engineer troops, 
certain construction phases can be accomplished with little or no engineer assistance. For 
example, while engineer assistance may be necessary to build steel frames and cut timbers for 
the roof of a structure, the excavation, assembly, and installation are all within the capabilities of 
most units. Adequate support for overhead cover is extremely important. The support system 
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should be strong enough to safely support the roof and soil material and survive the effects of 
weapon detonations. 
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BUNKERS 



Bunkers are larger fighting positions constructed for squad-size units who are required to remain 
in defensive positions for a longer period of time. They are built either above-ground or below 
ground and are usually made of reinforced concrete. Because of the extensive engineer effort 
required to build bunkers, they are usually made during strong-point construction. If time 
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permits, bunkers are connected to other fighting or supply positions by tunnels. Prefabrication of 
bunker assemblies affords rapid construction and placement flexibility. Bunkers offer excellent 
protection against direct fire and indirect fire effects and, if properly constructed with appropriate 
collective protection equipment, they provide protection against chemical and biological agents. 
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IvUillDll ■■ LhtfwgJIs llH^r tliq 

flotr. 




Plywood parirnGtur bunker - 

A plywood p«ri miter bunker 
it ui*d so en abDveQround 
prvt^ctrve security petition, 
Th* bunker hei % post 
foundation, aa shown, 4 r i» 
conducted directly 01 th« 
ground witi Barth-f llletf wills. 




££?#"* 



Cdn^iBtnlQg bunhec 

Th* coocirft* log bunker ie b 
Tour-«&ldi»r Tiflrmnp Eunkar 

CQHitructKl Of pTHJBit 
rninfnny.nii tt*idt* l^,. 

E»ch k>fl wtiuh* 
*ppr4xim«t«|y 60 pounds per 
fotf.tnd It Available n 
vbfIcub lengths up to I fan. 
rh* protection p-rovidad by 
I hit bunker ic vignifiuntlv 
Itnprovttfbf thi addition of at 
leaatorta layer ni tartdbigt 
around attn welJ. Altarrte.it 

daaigna nni pouibla Lning th-o 

various log langths. 
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Precast concrete sleb bunker 
bunker is designed for usa 

wi'mn HhH>uji;jrnii»(1 
Construction is rtG-frcfrd. bl-ll it 

is usually pla:*d partialy Dr 

conft pklelv balowgrouid. Tie 
rmtangular parisJs are 
designed fr>r shop fabrisBtion 

r>n d In i jo aoa\<s htala. 

Engineer support is radiii nftd 
f Or fab ricaticn arc 
installation. This bunktir 
provide* frnctllent protection, 
especially if sandbags *r(t 

ftKlied Or l-o-une nirth ii 

puihad 'jp against Ifie wallj. 

When ujed £t n^i *b*ei*-&Lioii 

bunker, the obaervBtior poi+5 
are enlarged '0 include firing 




Connate arch hunker 




Trio cone-rate arch bunk ac is a 
four soldi&r lighting posiliu-n 
adapted from the c-cncrale 
arch shells r -Irsler to 
pa 94 4-Dfil. Th» burhai' 

consists of thr«e prieast 
reinforced concrete 

Components; 4] 6- foot hiflh 

a roll ssctio n , a recteng uLa i- 
t>aeb w^ll jrtctijfi, aid a 
fr&mcirculat roof saotioit. 

fi-lgnlflfidiii! (■htgE^vti r «M pp.fc.i-i; 

js required to en n struct and 

■riiib|.J .'ii-.i'i rhi* L L^i. 

Fragm^ntGTion protfretie i 1 is 
incrBasad by piscine a la^er of 
miHib-BH-n againvt th> walk, 

SHELTERS 

Shelters are primarily constructed to protect soldiers, equipment, and supplies from enemy action 
and the weather. Shelters differ from fighting positions because there are usually no provisions 
for firing weapons from them. However, they are usually constructed near-or to supplement- 
fighting positions. When available, natural shelters such as caves, mines, or tunnels are used 
instead of constructing shelters. Engineers are consulted to determine suitability of caves and 
tunnels. The best shelter is usually one that provides the most protection but requires the least 
amount of effort to construct. Shelters are frequently prepared by support troops, troops making a 
temporary halt due to inclement weather, and units in bivouacs, assembly areas, and rest areas. 
Shelters are constructed with as much overhead cover as possible. They are dispersed and limited 
to a maximum capacity of about 25 soldiers. Supply shelters are of any size, depending on 
location, time, and materials available. Large shelters require additional camouflaged entrances 
and exits. 

All three types of shelters-below ground, aboveground, and cut-and-cover-are usually sited on 
reverse slopes, in woods, or in some form of natural defilade such as ravines, valleys, wadis, and 
other hollows or depressions in the terrain. They are not constructed in paths of natural drainage 
lines. All shelters require camouflage or concealment. As time permits, shelters are continuously 
improved. 
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Below ground shel ters require the most construction effort but generally provide the 
highest level of protection from conventional, nuclear, and chemical weapons. 

Cut-and-cover shelters are partially dug into the ground and backfilled on top with as 
thick a layer of cover material as possible. These shelters provide excellent protection from the 
weather and enemy action. 

Above - ground shelters provide the best observation and are easier to enter and exit than 
below ground shelters. They also require the least amount of labor to construct, but are hard to 
conceal and require a large amount of cover and revetting material. They provide the least 
amount of protection from nuclear and conventional weapons; however, they do provide 
protection against liquid droplets of chemical agents. Aboveground shelters are seldom used for 
personnel in forward combat positions unless the shelters are concealed in woods, on reverse 
slopes, or among buildings. Aboveground shelters are used when water levels are close to the 
ground surface or when the ground is so hard that digging a below ground shelter is impractical. 

The following shelters are suitable for a variety of uses where troops and their equipment require 
protection, whether performing their duties or resting. 



Two- s4l diet sleeping shelter 

I h# riaiign tor a two-soldier 
lleeping shelter is very 
pimplA, arid i4 conEliuGlied 
witlioul angirititir support 
Culvert sections ut&d in tha 
design are deltvengd In lergg 
quantities by truck or 
halkopter, and then are hand- 
carrlgd to specific installation 
tltei byinttndftd occupants 
working in te-Ditis of two, 
The*e shelters provide flood 

p rolO'Ctifl' r* J rgrn direct fir* 

■m^L cpliber mortar* {60 and 
Bi mmir machine gun? b«low 
1^.7-mrn siz^ indirect flra 

f ragmeniai on, and grenades. 
With AddJtl4*«l C&vor. t>i* 
protection la^el increases to 
include larger diract fir* 

projectiles- . The tow profjlaof 

th« xtrirttiir* rtrtJlkfl* it Jl 

difficult target to tiit- 
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Mu-tnl omIwOf* eholtor 



A motel cwlvwt ■hflJtfl-. 
quickly constructed 

ute in treas wheie personnel 

are bklitfed orwcrit Jn 
convention* I nonprotected 
buildings but need shelter in 
cat* ot attetk, Fdr eaEmpta, 
arielterB. ere placEd outBido 

ccnv*riiDit*i biil#ts, d nlng 
f uj|pti«t, and large hftas of 
IMng qutrttr*. T-i# *h»lT*t It 
6 feat Jirgti and consists of 
two rows of 55-oHllon drums 
with about u 4-foot span 
b>e1we«ri raws. Two by foLki- 
sludCr measuring 4 ineriss 
hintier than tba drums, are 
goiiiltji iivl in-aido aac-h drum- 
Tbe drums are ttun filled with 

it-nil A 7 tiy H tnpiplfltn jn 

connected to the 2 by 4 sludt 
lengthwise IhroUSjh thill 
bunker, The Safari coir ugatud 
rnvtal pips halvM are bolted 

together And connected to the 

top p !«(•■*- A 3-fuul, Iti/Hr uf 

sandbags is placed alone oaoh 




row of drurnc. To protect th& 
ends of th& bunker, barrier 
well a ar» erected 2 feel 
bH^ond the entrants*. 

A JJ i li'j im I fjrutwu:|iijii hi 

provided on ihe side and en J 



facing theprobiBte direction 
of atlack by incraBairig 

Band bag thickness. ThJs 
shelter provide! protection 

n-gnirjrt ■nonar* and small 
cilibsr dlrscl firs weapnrai. 



Mitai shipping ce«i timer abetter 



Large motnl shipping 

ecntairerft, hjdIi be 
consolidated GuiVfrSS 
jCONEKj containers are sued 
to maka *f 1«CtiVti (belters. 
Tl~ete box-aheped containers, 
with internal dimensions of 8 
'Test long r feet rvidv. mid 9 
feBt high, arBoeailY converted 
iflto protective command 

[lnfltn. inmm Linirjcti rtrt 

shelter?., troap &heltur& r bid 
at3tiofif r and abater* for 
criiical supplies. Because the 
CONEi container' j tloar ib 
St-cnger then its roof r it is 

ii'ii , *-|1(tj t* fi?»i?t mort blast 

ard provide more ovaibfrad 
ccygr Llthnnph i-Hm xitaLraK ifi 
SQfTieti Tie* 00 nstructed abp-v* 
ground, it i?aa#iBrto 
Construct it below ground by 
phningthe iiwerted CDNEX 
cent air Br in a hole hall its 
fiElgriT and tiwn cwirrlpi^ It? 
roof with earth. 




-.-■L^" 
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Airtiansparlabla dsteult shelter 
The ■»rtrBn«p3rlab»B assault 

ahuller in-n pnof<a bricpbqd 

pjyiwodjtrusturft tuiubla for 
a conmsnd past or fi'fl 
direction carver (FDCJ, It * 

mnuarl camplatnly nuflmMArl 

texcxpt for the roof> from site 
ig ;iie ia ins issues I jiiuffiian 
ddrtUndl. Beeakilft trtilS 
1apered walla, it i-s eaiily 

lemoved from thu flicund by 
helicopter, 



ITiq well* and floor die uvjoJI^ 
prefi bricat&d in raer 4neB£ arc 

[Kan trucked gi llgvFii, 

issainbled or disassembled, 

to the *its. The below grojnd 

*i(* •» **'1i&*im*ir vH«vat:d 

with Explosive^ and! hand 

toall. Tkfr flii&r J ilrv* it 

tAcavatad 2 last longer aid 2 
feet wider tfi-in th-a actual 
1'Ic-ok »ra* r Allowing mork 
tpnee durinp gq-nrt ructJc n, 
Fsctinars provided a brig the 

•dgo* dfaacli wall arxl th$ 

Door allow tlx shelters 
comjonEntB to lock ttgetier 

JVC* h corTipPrto uriit, T"ha 
iralli drop below the FIdoi 
*4ctOn so th* flosr bc(e isb 

hrstr.i* fnrttm hnttnm AiHgp nf 



^ 



■&.* 




Two large streps completely 

around tho, D-thUiDlur-D, pkaattl 

duririj c6>iit ruction, are used 
»■ Ettachi -«i th b bunka to b 
helicopter lifting hook for 
shelttr pullou: End trsispcrt. 

Th* I ■ :■■ ' J f * OO I'JWIlIliO: IHJ II lli 

lirger than thfl floor BBCticci 
and ii f ubrieaiad pi th* rear 
ehthi «r at tho Drool-ian oil-o 
The ragrf overlaps the nvflll? 

and supports itself on firm 

[iinHHU^flUfitciH) fjimirtiH rir:i( o^ 



tho, shorter walla. Tin iheller 

weight approximately 1,600 

p^vnili wvith^jt thw r-tw-f. "Th* 

shelter is jsufilly no msu 
tlieneyj ffltt Utih. and th* 
floor space Ie bsb thar 1 00 
j4^uaHt ftiat. E c rnuAtinn . 
assembly, backfilling, and 

t^Lin jtTLurt [>n Q-i thhi rogf and 

Grltrtnce if e possible In tais 
than 10 hcujrswltha six- 

mamtar crow 



Timbc post burled sielter - 

The timber tost buried sh niter 
is a wood fr-ems iu pp&l 
si*ttimfor overhead never 

HHiLtfi ioP, ii ii uwil t/nl-f in civil 

qi rpek mBl^rifll which 

mnintn rue thn n-ripij-uJ vnrtinal 

gwcavEtion in any weether. 
Because it is below ground., 
the s-h alter providHsex.cellert 
piocecflon Irom Indirect fire 
frig mental ion and dlract fir*. 
The gr tat eat threat to this 
$twcv*« It direct hit* *<4 tht 
root IrOrtl indirect h i g h 
eipkogiue weapons. H«w4v»r, 
it thai of emend cover \t 
properly constructad, this 
irfllterC&n auStaii diroct hits 

frnm r.nnt/ir.- hnr*t uu«ipnim 

as large ea 82 mm. Large 




fholtw* off ma* by joining 
several wniistoy*ih&r. 

Howw*r. the u.ilj vdlioii 

effort requ red ia upiatle.. and 



it is very likely that gngm&arfl 
will haue to pfovida support 

wiLl' jjuwvr Luvlu mid 

excflvfltion -Bqiipmeril. 
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Modular timber fnjrne shelter — 

Modular t mbsr frarra nhelteni 
ir« dumped *q tha nodulef 
uniti areEBBarnbJad For $£. 

individual u*b cr in *\ 

tr-t/riiiinulJLHiH til Lwu ur rnuru 

to provide the required shalter J ..: 
nrntn. Tfifl\ urn «ithnr ^. 

constructKi atrava ground or ^-"s 
partially bttow g nouid . Tho "P 
advantage of Mctinral 
Shalt** 1 * (JMtl tar canmand 

pgjj-tj or aid atntiuna !a +h* 

H&xpbilrrV 0* the thaher arsa 
that i» providoc. Th» bIph) 
lsfldthftprn«pV4i tc 
prefibricrtton jjnd 
HtrtrjitAportibiity by gumy 

halhcoptflr HHCfptfor tha 
njHjI.Thp :>rinnf>al 
disadvantage it thr> dtflrag of 
*kill raquirBd i n construttind 
Iho oration* frvn di*ien*ion&l 
lumbar or lofl» of c*™tp>*r*tiL£t 
^Irangth, i«caispta1ing 

unyiuuur 4Bei> L4 mC* JrtJ 

HJ [Mru'iiiian. 



If 1 y%j£&6~*J»L 




Timber fnimtf buntnj wlittUui- 

TTm timtwfram* bwifrd 

thall&r la linultr to the 
modular ifreitar Etxcipt fgr tr» 
$iz? of lb structu ral mem Mrs, 
It ii not dlrtran*portdbl& when 
BisBublad, It-li InEtthad 
partially burhdoi completely 
below ground, if desired, 
SeAai* orcund.it prtvidaa 
excuilant prdactiDn affaircl 
iitdJ+art lire fragmentation 
and lir&er fire. Tha pvarhtfld 

VUVH, nrhwi ffnj|iwrtf 

co nstmctad, shields p*gain«t 
indirect lire Eontsct burnt 
Ahfilts up 1o 82 mm. In meat 

engineer Eupp««1 J* »eod«i to* 

con-errucilon aid InctelPatlo n-. 
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Aturuc-gr-ijund c-ovity wal bliuluur 



An ahoveQround cavily-wall 
Shelter provide* protection 
quarters for abijut 1 2 *gNdJare 
wtiere below gnuna 
construction is not possible 

dun 1ri hign wntqr tAhlA*. 

rocky ground., pntf oilier 
lactone. He design U itthdu of 
e o-inch trictt foundation sob 
« n d 3- f ooi thHsk earth-fill ad 
vuaJli., Overhead cover ia 
provided bv lav?rs of 
sandbags, or about 1 Vi feat of 

boose earth supported en 

he-iYjr ttrlngAre, beams, and 
pOcti. It rnquiro; o hijh 
dtgrpe oi »ngjiri9er effort: tut, 
whip properly con-Btr jcted 
arid c* mouflogedr the roof 

provides flood praliec'ion 

against aN indirect fir* 

pr-njfvrtiilfMi RmnJIflr rh.mi 1 fi? 

mmer ertJHery contact burii 




Stool ^ramoj'ffbiic-C^VCICd SOUrll*! 



A steel frame/fflbric-ccyuurad 
tuimr. bw-ausb or i(e. 
tleiihiliiVr provides 

t^DniFicandy more prcm-cti-u n 

Irom tonvonti-onal WE-ap&ni 
thenetrLtcmrQt Sonslmded 

from NiTtbar ni concrete 

malAi^li. The samiel Uptical- 
xhap«d sJiAltAr i E made of f»ur 
steed elemtrir.*— interior 
frames, end frer-in^, 
longitudinal hreoa?, and pipe 
conngctor*. The-fr-pirna is 

QDVDrDd with il fltijiibdc fphric 

cover. Theend «nd interior 

1rem« are fabrwated from 
strnl tubing formed !nUi an 
flllipi *nl arch, A straight 

aaat'iAA of -ubing is- waldod to 

each el the two fidjas at the 
bottom of the ainh. 




End traina* tir* traced 

vartitiilly ^.j horizontally ta 

provide support for the fabric 
eo-ufiiinfl #t the tjids af tha 
shelter. Fojr longitudinal 
braces, hold trie irjnrn;i in 
place find prevent theehelt*r 



f ro-m colle jaing. Th-e : lexible 

Fobri-; cov+r supporting thve 

scut backfill is a two-ply, 

noofrflns- Gontod nylon fabric 

^nirhrdcl surface memoraneT- 
1 7J. 1 th^^hiHtnr is buried 

with At InflRt 1 1'j f AAt "hi ftfii 



covw, it c-in suiviva j-malr 

irU"Lnir( byi»l iipji Lai almll-a 

|B£ mm orlo«), and delay 

Tu^tf iiitf Jium jrlillwrv bUull-i 
^1 62 nnrnj tiplnding in the 
ground 1 feet !r*m hr 



Hardened f rams/ fabric shelt&r 

A hardened framS/faerle 
ahfjfte/ orpvides ^Jtcel *flt 
FT auction from conventional 
end rmCleer weapon a, When 
equiparxi vMilh a BealeJ 
vertktl nsnt^wST and buried 
■with -at taaw 1 f**t of noil 
(over, this Hheftcr survives 
shock dnd sirblmt loadinga at 
£ 30-r;ound6 per square inch 
{pti) nudaar ojver pressure 
range, hr addition, a Hgh kvwl 
[■f inrtal rsd^stion proteoticn 

ii ppaviddd. Furtnar, thr 

shelter survives coOtoCt 

butolr ^f madiiji-i arti lory 

Ehellftj1S2fmm or less). 






.;■"*>..■ 
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Rectangular fabric, f rams shelter 

k rectangular fabric/ Ira me 
aTielttr is suitable for b 
command ij«1-d coim-al cflrrtar, 
IroDp ihellar.. ov rnHdi;sl 

facility. AlLmlnum or statil 

tram a ma mbers ar» c»v&nftd 

wilh T 1 5 jjJrfiiJ-d surface ""■■ - 

membrane fgrsLpperriitg At 
lea&t 1 V* fast Of fort caver. A 
pa rtially or lully bu'i^J fchetiar 
survive* snrall contBc: burst 
mortar shal* (SJ mm-or laisl 
ind dtltiy fuzs medium 
frtillery sri^u? [i bi imn or 
Ibss} exploding ii th* tir , Qllli<1 
1 6 f**l fro-iri the shells r 




Concrete flreh ifitrllifr 



4. CCnCrvtA erch shelter H 

3t*f4bjricBtBd fr&im 4- loci 
ong arch aa&tidna aod 

vOn4triJ0l&d lu tuiy lQll^|{hj 

r e<iuir*d, Basic archer eid 
wet an compcinantt ate truck 
■>r attranapcrtablB, EngiiMrs 
4ne required to fabricate the 
abetter c*m ponenta, but 
ItAsmbly at the arte raqiiirfta 
(IO (Mgi-naer rscrinictil HJ^fMrt 
other than HiGBwation and 
iftlnp aijuiprnentL Trie shelter 
i* buriad with at least 4 feet 
ef e*rth DUdrtiAad cover, It 
^dit turvivtd £ mtfijjuni drtlilary 
thell (1 G2 mm nr leaij or a 
d^JavfUj* «h*ll exploding r> 

1*Ct front tJw atiuulu-bi. 




Matil pip« arch shelter 



The metaJ pipe arch jhaltw i* 
Jdvrilicel in size to tha 
GQnctat# arch ahtilterajnc mes 

tJie atnYlll gnt vr^ril?. Thff arch 

*ed'Qn i* made of aevfl-n 1 £- 
hxit lung curnjgaie<] 
Qalvtni»d steel plstei erf 
diffti'ing curvotu -g- hritnHJ 
Ui^Hihqr along the 
1 7fi Qltudina I joints, Protection 
provJdari by thia ihelter if the 
same aa thai for :h* ton crate 

a rain qmg-gpt WOry llltl« 

frotcctiwi fiam fragments 

an J blaul in |jrfjvi|Jud until Th* 

tdGhfill And cover mate rieJ Art 

in plEce. 






'//, 



^£» 










PROTECTIVE WALLS 
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Several basic types of walls are constructed to satisfy various weather, topographical, tactical, 
and other military requirements. The walls range from simple ones, constructed with hand tools, 
to more difficult walls requiring specialized engineering and equipment capabilities. 

Protection provided by the walls is restricted to stopping fragment and blast effects from near- 
miss explosions of mortar, rocket, or artillery shells; some direct fire protection is also provided. 
Overhead cover is not practical due to the size of the position surrounded by the walls. In some 
cases, modification of the designs shown will increase nuclear protection. The wall's 
effectiveness substantially increases by locating it in adequately-defended areas. The walls need 
close integration with other forms of protection such as dispersion, concealment, and adjacent 
fighting positions. The protective walls should have the minimum inside area required to perform 
operational duties. Further, the walls should have their height as near to the height of the 
equipment as practical. 



Earth walls 



Ear:h wjlTi an> contiruetad 

entirely uf ctirnpuir'Lpvl 
sanhf ill. The sides have a 1 :1 
tilops (oi45 <Jegree»): 
therefore, a l#rg» pruu and 
Ctrngtant maintsriiirlCd are 
required, particularly in 
Locations with high: rainfall 
rgtta. A waterproof covering 
or sandbars are 
r&comm&nded to itabiiiB this 
tvpe of prctaetiv& wall. 




Earth wall with revetment 

An eprlh wall W\th h 
revetment is J wall 
constructed of aoil placed at b 
1 : 1 slope agiinst a revolment 
Normally r the rfivatment is 
located on tl 1 * inside of the 
wall as (lose as. possible iu 
the protected eqiiprnent. The 
wall's h sight should b* at 
ittast *q jal to the equipment 
pr-ot ect*-<i . 
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S-ftil-cnntoril Vnsll 



Ik noil- c+monl wall provide^ 
bsltir protection fiom 
*t*fl mMits, raqujrei leisures 
for tha portion-, and if mora 
pwmflngnt thari th« Berth 
walL Thi wail Squires special 
QquiprniriT to construct ; omit 
and nrmanr* the >oil-«frmi>nt 
mi^uffl, A r^vMendJng will 
wl:ha llQilopeit 
constructed uiing i miaiu™ 
cf snt pirt portend cement 

(t»j wsight] wth lGpjrtiof 

noil f by weight). 



Srtil hirr wall with leg mvQtment 



Sail Ufi walls with side 
rei'stm^ita constructed : rom 
(Of i. dinantiofied 1 1imrj*r, 
pl>WUu-c, nr nnrrLiostwi ■natal- 
flffacTlvil-y defeat fiagmenta, 
With a ntlnirmrn thckntiB of 

1 lDHt r thfl Wj||f ttDP BITI&II 

jnn artlllat^ f pigmgnb, 

mcrtur. ind Fcclnnr shells 

BKplnriirq a* JlliM* bo K fa«.( 

from thawallq. 



Sail bin wall with timtwr revetment 




&&;&} 
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Soil bin wall with plywood revBtmant 







Plywood portable wal 



A Brrall portable w*li made 
fromplyuvcodor cerru gated 
metal i* (iawgned for U4* 
around supply* or tqulpment 
Buch as generators, POL, and 
ammunition. The wall iu?p* 
itiortar ihell fragments 
exploding ■s-c.osfl 49 5 loat. 
The wall is bracad with 4- 
inch guy cable at bath artds of 
ORch ft-ffint iMall section to 
pravant tla wall from bbwing 
ever by the fallal WW*. 



Steel larding nwi wall 

p. temporary wall mtuJa Irotrt 
steel landing mats not 
ijMitpbhl* for ruiwfly "■• m-ik*» 
an affective fr&flm«nt stield- 
Tha mate are placed at laasi 
1 foot ppnit r*t rnn strutted ii 
the "A" »h*p«- The landing 
mat wall a pfopefly anchnrBd 
to the jjreund bc aircraft 
movarn&nts or blur fffteeta 
yw-lll not Wflw it ever. Th^tabla 
on page ^-40 prnwirJas 
shielding eftactivnnesB nf t h»« 
MBA1 stael lending ma1. 




Shie;atngoffl!f8A} Lancting Mats 
fcncenl Frmments Stored at Cited Annee 



WapGn 


5- Ft 


id ft 


20 ft 


30 J l 


Sl-'im malar 


*; 


gs 


98- LOO 


sa-]ja 


flE-Hin iralar 


93 


9&-1DG 


te-LDl 


S3- 3 DO 


41: in martar 


7ti. 


Fr? 


91 


■JS 


lO/rnrn fiCCtet 


70 


ra 


£5 


96 


JJUmrn mitar 


ys 


Sl-HIQ 


9E-J*X 


9S-i:u 


1 72-mm rocket 


— 




70 


7& 
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Koriabie precast concrete wall 



A portable precast concrete? 
wall providBE b versatile 
portable, and durable ftall for 
protecting essentia* 
liqi^^mbnt living qi/fi M* rs, 
hospital*., Bcministriitioi 

builiji|iys r afi-d parfc&d 

^hpclog. Its modular 

f-Oliati ulIIlti fjtdrniiL* H wide 

variety of con figurations and 

upplicoiiona. Th« WVdll i» made 
of S-Jnch thJtk r S--foat long 
■e-iiifurcad concrete panels 

supported hy two f-.f.nnrata 

-footing* Preteqiionpro'jjded 
i.S l*ss then 1-foqt thick i-oil 
bin walla, hut ■=. unproved by 

Stacking sand begs against tha 
Cuter face ol the par'iuJ-s, 

Coat- in- plate concrete wall 

jl CRSt-in-plaCS c c.ncrotfii vjal | 

provides a.n<CBlle it p r ntestiOn 

JlLrt Wlf|L(lr-rtK. KkilL*H uJOfkeTS 

and ipauial 4(|uipmtinf at thG 
CQOftruetiori srte. As wilh U111 
portable concrete wall 

prnu on^ty djtcribrtd, 

protaclion in gneritfy improvad 
by placing a layer of sand bags 

Egaiiat th* cutarwrfl 

gurfeces 





Portable asphalt armor panels 

Portable isphirT armor panels 
ere used fur filing on 
huildingeor as prelect i^a 
panels tor military ^ciulpmfjni 
and vehicles. Panels are 2 fert 
wid* Jjy 8 fftftt long and 2 end 

4 inch-no ihi-eh Enjnon' 

troops Bra vbqjircdJte 

comtrud the pHn?.5 arl 
pro parly prep&rti the asphalt 
pninLuTfr The thin pane I J Stop 
fragments from mortar shells 
ttK|>lodinq 30 lent away: the 
thicker panels at a distuice ol 
B fpftt. 
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CHAPTER 5 

SPECIAL OPERATIONS AND SITUATIONS 




Tli e t wo b asi c oper a tions in volv in p U 3 Jem -t de ploy nient 
ivft <Miwbin^d and eontin.gcn.cy. Cunr. b i. ned niiM^rti.iftTifi 
arc ena cted in ar ea g where US f u r l^a are air eady esta b J i S3 he rl h 
ant;h Be NATO jLu.Lii.Hiti \Vhtrru lew ur ui> L'3 .ii.Ml.^lbilw>n& 
, ftiiftt, usually in undeveloped leyiun?.. tiLjiiiing-ntioy r>pDra- 
':■"'■ tbns are planned. In bcj;li cases. survivability miaa ujih will 
reo uire inlen 9i v-e en«i n eer a u}> jwn i n all type s uf Mr :ui n :i n d 
ii Li m a ie. Each en vironment ' s? ad v e n I h*; h h m l<J d w advantages 
a:e aJiipUJtl to utrvivubility panniug. designing, ^ul 
t^nsl-imiLjnp positions. FighTinj and pr^l^tivc positions in 
j t n K I *H, [in in n Lam [ j ia u Lvus> Juhui Lu t uu ] d i r-ti Llj i.a , and urban 
a^eas require i4pe(jLtlizedltnowledge r akiLI<:. te^iniqufif), ind 
equipment Tbisi c. Kapler presents characteristics of bve 
e ti v i rr it in f.n tfl whicb i mput: I on u jj:y i ^ ability mie e ion s and 
do scribes the cenditi^rs ^sp^T^d Hnrinjj r^nnhijind .-illd 

flrtntuienncv operation t, 

SPECIAL TERRAIN ENVIRONMENTS 
JUNGLES 

Jungles are humid, tropic areas with a dense growth of trees and 
vegetation. Visibility is typically less than 100 feet, and 
areas are sparsely populated. Because mounted infantry and armor 
operations are limited in jungle areas, individual and crew- 
served weapons fighting position construction and use receive 
additional emphasis. While jungle vegetation provides excellent 
concealment from air and ground observation, fields of fire are 
difficult to establish. Vegetation does not provide adequate 
cover from small caliber direct fire and artillery indirect fire 
fragments. Adequate cover is available, though, if positions are 
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located using the natural ravines and gullies produced by 
erosion from the area's high annual rainfall. 



The few natural or locally-procurable materials which are 
available in jungle areas are usually limited to camouflage use 
Position construction materials are transported to these areas 
and are required to be weather and rot resistant. When shelters 
are constructed in jungles, primary consideration is given to 
drainage provisions. Because of high amounts of rainfall and 
poor soil drainage, positions are built to allow for good, 
natural drainage routes. This technique not only prevents 
flooded positions but, because of nuclear fallout washing down 
from trees and vegetation, it also prevents positions from 
becoming radiation hot spots. 



Other considerations are h 
and tree roots, often requ 
construction. A structure 
high, or where there is a 
fighting position platform 
provides a floating base o 
resistance soil precludes 
constructed of small branc 
posts, thus distributing t 
shown in the following ill 
are quickly constructed us 
as ponchos or natural mate 
detailed information on ju 



igh water tables, dense undergrowth, 
iring above-ground level protective 
used in areas where groundwater is 
low- pressure resistance soil, is the 
, depicted below. This platform 
r floor where wet or low pressure 
standing or sitting. The platform is 
hes or timber layered over cross- 
he floor load over a wider area. As 
ustrations, satisfactory rain shelters 
ing easily-procurable materials such 
rials. Field Manual 90-5 provides 
ngle operations. 



Stout, pliajle reeds 

laid aCN>ft« {r*m«Mforfc 
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Pansho ah&ftarn 



&INtiLt hUNUHO 



A hasty sheHef is made by appending the 
poncho from low underbrush, Due to its 
simplicity ,il tan be easily araelad at night, 

oopnciii ky if heavy atrinqa hawa nlrindy 

bean tied to- the pprners orf the poncho. 




This it another heaty shelter pitched 
canopv fashion r 




This is j hasty shOhOr using a pfrrtChO and 

branch&t for tpre&dar bars, 



^^"^V^J. 




This low silhouette Shelter gnn be used 
while improving fighting portion*. It can 
he l-swersd b\ rsmavin^ thd f ronfl upright 
supports 
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DOUBLE PONCHO 



Two ponchos fastonod log el her will shelter 
tour ao;dier a -f ra m th e rai n . E k1 ra pOriChOi 
can b*u*edas ground sherts. 



The following type pf gftaJtei may be used 
'for t longer stay in mure sesuna Hreai. A 
sleeping platform and footrest protect 
1rofn tternpriBiE and irt tacts. 




^ 'I 




MOUNTAINOUS AREAS 



Characteristics of mountain ranges include rugged, poorly 
trafficable terrain, steep slopes, and altitudes greater than 
1,600 feet. Irregular mountain terrain provides numerous places 
for cover and concealment. Because of rocky ground, it is 
difficult and often impossible to dig below ground positions; 
therefore, boulders and loose rocks are used in aboveground 
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construction. Irregular fields of fire and dead spaces are 
considered when designing and locating fighting positions in 
mountainous areas. 

Reverse slope positions are rarely used in mountainous terrain; 
crest and near-crest positions on high ground are much more 
common. Direct fire weapon positions in mountainous areas are 
usually poorly concealed by large fields of fire. Indirect fire 
weapon positions are better protected from both direct and 
indirect fire when located behind steep slopes and ridges. 

Another important design consideration in mountain terrain is 
the requirement for substantial overhead cover. The adverse 
effects of artillery bursts above a protective position are 
greatly enhanced by rock and gravel displacement or avalanche. 
Construction materials used for both structural and shielding 
components are most often indigenous rocks, boulders, and rocky 
soil. Often, rock formations are used as structural wall 
components without modification. Conventional tools are 
inadequate for preparing individual and crew-served weapons 
fighting positions in rocky terrain. Engineers assist with light 
equipment and tools (such as pneumatic jackhammers) delivered to 
mountain areas by helicopter. Explosives and demolitions are 
used extensively for positions requiring rock and boulder 
removal. Field Manual 90-6 provides detailed information on 
mountain operations. 

In areas with rocky soil or gravel, wire cages or gabions are 
used as building blocks in protective walls, structural walls, 
and fighting positions. Gabions are constructed of lumber, 
plywood, wire fence, or any suitable material that forms a 
stackable container for soil or gravel. 

The two-soldier mountain shelter is basically a hole 7 feet 
long, 3 a /2 feet wide, and 3 V2 feet deep. The hole is covered with 
6- -to 8-inch diameter logs with evergreen branches, a shelter 
half, or local material such as topsoil, leaves, snow, and twigs 
placed on top. The floor is usually covered with evergreen 
twigs, a shelter half, or other expedient material. Entrances 
can be provided at both ends or a fire pit is sometimes dug at 
one end for a small fire or stove. A low earth parapet is built 
around the position to provide more height for the occupants. 

DESERTS 

Deserts are extensive, arid, arid treeless, having a severe lack 
of rainfall and extreme daily temperature fluctuations. The 
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terrain is sandy with boulder-strewn areas, mountains, dunes, 
deeply-eroded valleys, areas of rock and shale, and salt 
marshes. Effective natural barriers are found in steep slope 
rock formations. Wadis and other dried up drainage features are 
used extensively for protective position placement. 

Designers of fighting and protective positions in desert areas 
must consider the lack of available natural cover and 
concealment. The only minimal cover available is through the use 
of terrain masking; therefore, positions are often completed 
above ground. Mountain and plateau deserts have rocky soil or 
"surface chalk" soil which makes digging difficult. In these 
areas, rocks and boulders are used for cover. Most often, 
parapets used in desert fighting or protective positions are 
undesirable because of probable enemy detection in the flat 
desert terrain. Deep-cut positions are also difficult to 
construct in soft sandy areas because of wall instability during 
excavations. Revetments are almost always required, unless 
excavations are very wide and have gently sloping sides of 45 
degrees or less. Designing over-head cover is additionally 
important because nuclear explosions have increased fallout due 
to easily displaced sandy soil. 

Indigenous materials are usually used in desert position 
construction. However, prefabricated structures and revetments 
for excavations, if available, are ideal. Metal culvert 
revetments are quickly emplaced in easily excavated sand, 
Sandbags and sand-filled ammunition boxes are also used for 
containing backsliding soil. Therefore, camouflage and 
concealment, as well as light and noise discipline, are 
important considerations during position construction. Target 
acquisition and observation are relatively easy in desert 
terrain. Field Manual 90-3 provides detailed information on 
desert operations. 

COLD REGIONS 

Cold regions of the world are characterized by deep snow, 
permafrost, seasonally frozen ground, frozen lakes and rivers, 
glaciers, and long periods of extremely cold temperatures. 
Digging in frozen or semifrozen ground is difficult with 
equipment, and virtually impossible for the soldier with an 
entrenching tool. When possible, positions are designed to take 
advantage of below ground cover. Positions are dug as deep as 
possible, then built up. Fighting and protective position 
construction in snow or frozen ground takes up to twice as long 
as positions in unfrozen ground. Also, positions used in cold 
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regions are affected by wind and the possibility of thaw during 
warming periods. An unexpected thaw causes a severe drop in the 
soil strength which creates mud and drainage problems. Positions 
near bodies of water, such as lakes or rivers, are carefully 
located to prevent flooding damage during the spring melt 
season. Wind protection greatly decreases the effects of cold on 
both soldiers and equipment. The following areas offer good wind 
protection : 

• Densely wooded areas. 

• Groups of vegetation; small blocks of trees or shrubs. 

• The lee side of terrain elevations. (The protected zone 
extends horizontally up to three times the height of the 
terrain elevation). 

• Terrain depressions. 

The three basic construction materials available in cold region 
terrain are snow, ice, and frozen soil. Positions are more 
effective when constructed with these three materials in 
conjunction with timber, stone, or other locally-available 
materials . 

Snow 

Dry snow is less suitable for expedient construction than wet 
snow because it does not pack as well. Snow piled at road edges 
after clearing equipment has passed densifies and begins to 
harden within hours after disturbance, even at very low 
temperatures. Snow compacted artificially, by the wind, and 
after a brief thaw is even more suitable for expedient shelters 
and protective structures. A uniform snow cover with a minimum 
thickness of 10 inches is sufficient for shelter from the 
weather and for revetment construction. Blocks of uniform size, 
typically 8 by 12 by 16 inches, depending upon degree of 
hardness and density, are cut from the snow pack with shovels, 
long knives (machetes), or carpenter's saws. The best practices 
for constructing cold weather shelters are those adopted from 
natives of polar regions. 

The systematic overlapping block-over-seam method ensures stable 
construction. "Caulking" seams with loose snow ensures snug, 
draft-free structures. Igloo shelters in cold regions have been 
known to survive a whole winter. An Eskimo-style snow shelter, 
depicted below, easily withstands above-freezing inside 
temperatures, thus providing comfortable protection against wind 
chill and low temperatures. Snow positions are built during 
either freezing or thawing if the thaw is not so long or intense 
that significant snow melt conditions occur. Mild thaw of 
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temperatures 1 or 2 degrees above freezing are more favorable 
than below-freezing temperatures because snow conglomerates 
readily and assumes any shape without disintegration. Below- 
freezing temperatures are also necessary for snow construction 
in order to achieve solid freezing and strength. If water is 
available at low temperatures, expedient protective structures 
are built by wetting down and shaping snow, with shovels, into 
the desired forms. 

Ice 

The initial projectile-stopping capability of ice is better than 
snow or frozen soil; however, under sustained fire, ice rapidly 
cracks and collapses. Ice structures are built in the following 
three ways: 

Layer -by -layer freezing by water. This method produces the 
strongest ice but, compared to the other two methods, is more 
time consuming. Protective surfaces are formed by spraying water 
in a fine mist on a structure or fabric. The most favorable 
temperature for this method is- -10 to --15 degrees Celsius with 
a moderate wind. Approximately 2 to 3 inches of ice are formed 
per day between these temperatures (1/5-inch of ice per degree 
below zero) . 

Esfdna stffc snow ahcfisr 



Ven1 
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Freezing ice fragments into layers by adding water. This method 
is very effective and the most frequently used for building ice 
structures. The ice fragments are about 1-inch thick and 
prepared on nearby plots or on the nearest river or water 
reservoir. The fragments are packed as densely as possible into 
a layer 8 to 12 inches thick. Water is then sprayed over the 
layers of ice fragments. Crushing the ice fragments weakens the 
ice construction. If the weather is favorable (-10 to -15 
degrees Celsius with wind), a 16- to 24-inch thick ice layer is 
usually frozen in a day. 

Laying ice blocks. This method is the quickest, but requires 
assests to transport the blocks from the nearest river or water 
reservoir to the site. Ice blocks, laid and overlapped like 
bricks, are of equal thickness and uniform size. To achieve good 
layer adhesion, the preceding layer is lightly sprayed with 
water before placing a new layer. Each new layer of blocks 
freezes onto the preceding layer before additional layers are 
placed . 

Frozen Soil 

Frozen soil is three to five times stronger than ice, and 
increases in strength with lower temperatures. Frozen soil has 
much better resistance to impact and explosion than to steadily- 
acting loads- -an especially valuable feature for position 
construction purposes. Construction using frozen soil is 
performed as follows: 

• Preparing blocks of frozen soil from a mixture of water and 
aggregate (icecrete). 

• Laying prepared blocks of frozen soil. 

• Freezing blocks of frozen soil together in layers. 

Unfrozen soil from beneath the frozen layer is sometimes used to 
construct a position quickly before the soil freezes. Material 
made of gravel-sand-silt aggregate wetted to saturation and 
poured like portland cement concrete is also suitable for 
constructing positions. After freezing, the material has the 
properties of concrete. The construction methods used are 
analogous to those using ice. Fighting and protective positions 
in arctic areas are constructed both below ground and above 
ground . 

Below ground positions. When the frost layer is one foot or 
less, fighting positions are usually constructed below ground, 
as shown. Snow packed 8 to 9 feet provides protection from 
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sustained direct fire from small caliber weapons up to and 
including the Soviet 14.5-mm KPV machine gun. When possible, 
unfrozen excavated soil is used to form parapets about 2-foot 
thick, and snow is placed on the soil for camouflage and extra 
protection. For added frontal protection, the interior snow is 
reinforced with a log revetment at least 3 inches in diameter. 
The outer surface is reinforced with small branches to initiate 
bullet tumble upon impact. Bullets slow down very rapidly in 
snow after they begin to tumble. The wall of logs directly in 
front of the position safely absorbs the slowed tumbling bullet. 

Overhead cover is constructed with 3 feet of packed snow placed 
atop a layer of 6-inch diameter logs. This protection is 
adequate to stop indirect fire fragmentation. A layer of small, 
2-inch diameter logs is placed atop the packed snow to detonate 
quick fuzed shells before they become imbedded in the snow. 

Aboveground positions. If the soil is frozen to a significant 
depth, the soldier equipped with only an entrenching tool and ax 
will have difficulty digging a fighting position. Under these 
conditions (below the tree line), snow and wood are often the 
only natural materials available to construct fighting 
positions. The fighting position is dug at least 20 inches deep, 
up to chest height, depending on snow conditions. Ideally, 
sandbags are used to revet the interior walls for added 
protection and to prevent cave-ins. If sandbags are not 
available, a lattice frame-work is constructed using small 
branches or if time permits, a wall of 3-inch logs is built. 
Overhead cover, frontal protection, and side and rear parapets 
are built employing the same techniques described in chapter 4. 
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It is approximately ten times faster to build above-ground snow 
positions than to dig in frozen ground to obtain the same degree 
of protection. Fighting and protective positions constructed in 
cold regions are excavated with combined methods using hand 
tools, excavation equipment, or explosives. Heavy equipment use 
is limited by traction and maneuverability. Explosives are an 
expedient method, but require larger quantities than used in 
normal soil. Crater formation from surface bursts of explosives 
is possible and creates craters of a given depth and radius 
based on the information in the first table below. Crater 
formation by charges placed in boreholes is a function of charge 
depth and charge weight as shown in the second table. A 15- or 
40-pound shaped charge creates boreholes as indicated in the 
following table. 

Cnttsr Bs::<a:m!tjt: (Sur/are Dvlmrdtajti) 

Snow Ice Frozen Ground 

Crater depth, f i 1.2 ^/w 9 3 X~ O.G sjw~ 

Crater radiie, fl 2.0 \fw~ 1 6 ?/vT~ 14 >p"~ 

Notes: (w) equate charga wfeig ht i n pa u nde ( u nt a imped] 
Verify calculations with test shots. 
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Craisr flinensw? (ffsrig Borehotesi 



Dspthcrt charge, ft 
Crater depth, ft 
Crater radius, ft 



snow ke Fftoeh Ground 

4.0 ?y^~ 3.0 ^Jw~ 2.5 %j*T~ 

b.t \fvT 3.3 s/w~~ 2? \J*T~ 

5 3?/^r 3.9 ^p 3i ^r 



Motes: (w) equals charge weight in pounds ^unlemped J 
Verify c-alculatknc with feet chotc. 

.SPECIAL COLD REGION POSITIONS 
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Individual fighting position j n Bnpw . 
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thick The table on page 5-12 
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SriOuuWatf CtTnxtn}tfkv* few Pmtfirtinn Frm fJransrfe'.Q. 
Sm^It Ca/jfcef Fre, and HEAT Projecfifes 













Ffequired 


Stvjw Density 




Muzzle 






Minimum 


{(b/cuft) 


Projectiles 


Velocity 


Penetration, ft 


Thickness, ft 


18.0 -25.0 


Gfrenade frag (HE) 




2.0 




3.0 


115 13.0 


556 mm 


3,2S0 


3.8 




4.4 


17.4 -23.7 


5 5fi mm 


37GO 


? a 




2j6 


1U2 13.1 


7.62 mm 


2,7S0 


13.0 




15.0 


17.1 -23.7 


7.62 HMH 


2,7*0 


5.2 




CO 


25 5 28.7 


762 mm 


2,7^0 


5.0 




5JB 


19J9 -24J9 


12.7 mm 


2,910 


6.4 




i A 




11.5 mm 




6.0 




8C' 


ZH 1 -^1 :i 


/U mm HEAT 


900 


14,0 




17.5 


312 -34.9 


70 mm liEAT 


900 


8.7 


-10.0 


13.C 


275 -345 


90 mm H EAT 


700 


9.5 


-11.2 


14.5 



Motes. Tlitsit; iiiuLtTHh> UtajraJt; under yuyLaiitaJ fre. Pts ictiiLpj iy yjutai fur 
12.7 mm or smaller are for sustaiied Ire (3D contiiuous Iriigs iito a 
1 by 1 foot area], 

Penet-ation characteristics of Warsaw Pact ammunitions do nut differ 
significantly from US counts warte. 

Figure given for HEAT weaponc are for &:*. r ie1 PfiG- 1 ? (70 mm) and 
United States M@7 (90 mm) fved into nachhe-pached snow. 

Hijh explosive (penades prodjce small, h ig i va I ocity ^99 men's which 
stopinattout 2 t'set of p acke cl snow. Effective protection from drectfre 
Is independent of delivery method, including neiper machine gixic jka 

the Soviet AGS-17f3Dmm} or United States MK 19/IV75 (40mm). 
Only armor penetrathg rounds are effective. 

Shelters 

Shelters are constructed with a minimum expenditure of time and 
labor using available materials. They are ordinarily built on 
frozen ground or dug in deep snow. Shelters that are completely 
above ground offer protection against the weather and supplement 
or replace tents. Shelter sites near wooded areas are most 
desirable because the wood conceals the glow of fires and 
provides fuel for cooking and heating. Tree branches extending 
to the ground offer some shelter for small units or individual 
protective positions. 

Constructing winter shelters begins immediately after the halt 
to keep the soldiers warm. Beds of foliage, moss, straw, boards, 
skis, shelter halves, and ponchos are some times used as 
protection against ground materials dampness and cold. The 
entrance to the shelter, located on the side least exposed to 
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the wind, is close to the ground and slopes up into the shelter. 
Openings or cracks in the shelter walls are caulked with an 
earth and snow mixture to reduce wind effects. The shelter 
itself is constructed as low to the ground as possible. Any fire 
built within the shelter is placed low in fire holes and cooking 
pits. Although snow is windproof, a layer of insulating 
material, such as a shelter half or blanket, is placed between 
the occupant and the snow to prevent body heat from melting the 
snow. 



Wiyndm tshtfltinf 



Th » oho Iter kj ooncrtruirtcd 

easily and qu ickly when tie 
ground ie- too Hard to dig and 
protection is requ red for a 
dhort bivouac. The belter 
accommodates three soldiers 
and proviefee space for 
cookng. Ibout 25 evergreen 
capliigs (3 to 3 itches m 
diameter, 10 feet long) are 
cut. The Ihi be are left on the 
caplbigsand are leaned 



ego not a infill troo do the- out 

ends extend about 7 feet up 
the. trunk. The- cut c-nde- are 
tied together around the Iree 
with a tent rope, wre, or 
other means. The ground ende 
of the saplngs are spaced 
about 1 font apart and about 
1 feet from the base of the 
tree. The branches on the 
outside of the wigwam are 

|J I -Hi.: Hi J ft=ll JlfllKl llit* 
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URBAN AREAS 
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Survivability of combat forces operating in urban areas depends 
on the leader's ability to locate adequate fighting and 
protective positions from the many apparent covered and 
concealed areas available. Fighting and protective positions 
range from hasty positions formed from piles of rubble, to 
deliberate positions located inside urban structures. Urban 
structures are the most advantageous locations for individual 
fighting positions. Field Manual 90-10 contains detailed 
information on urban terrain operations. Urban structures are 
usually divided into groups of below ground and above-ground 
structures. 
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Below Ground Structures 

A detailed knowledge of the nature and location of below ground 
facilities and structures is of potential value when planning 
survivability operations in urban terrain. Typical underground 
street cross sections are shown in the figure below. 

Cross sections of streets 



COMMERCIAL STREET 




Sinitaiy/itorm sewer 



RESIDENTIAL STREET 




=aO= 



Sanitary sewer 



Sewers are separated into sanitary, storm, or combined systems. 
Sanitary sewers carry wastes and are normally too small for 
troop movement or protection. Storm sewers, however, provide 
rainfall removal and are often large enough to permit troop and 
occasional vehicle movement and protection. Except for 
groundwater, these sewers are dry during periods of no 
precipitation. During rain-storms, however, sewers fill rapidly 
and, though normally drained by electrical pumps, may overflow. 
During winter combat, snow melt may preclude daytime below 
ground operations. Another hazard is poor ventilation and the 
resultant toxic fume build-up that occurs in sewer tunnels and 
subways. The conditions in sewers provide an excellent breeding 
ground for disease, which demands proper troop hygiene and 
immunization . 
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Subways tend to run under main roadways and have the potential 
hazard of having electrified rails and power leads. Passageways 
often extend outward from underground malls or storage areas, 
and catacombs are sometimes encountered in older sections of 
cities. 

Aboveground Structures 

Aboveground structures in urban areas are generally of two 
types: frameless and framed. 

Frameless structures. In frameless structures, the mass of the 
exterior wall performs the principal load-bearing functions of 
supporting dead weight of roofs, floors, ceilings; weight of 
furnishings and occupants; and horizontal loads. Frameless 
structures are shown below. 
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Building materials for frameless structures include mud, stone, 
brick, cement building blocks, and reinforced concrete. Wall 
thickness varies with material and building height. Frameless 
structures have thicker walls than framed structures, and 
therefore are more resistant to projectile penetration. Fighting 
from frameless buildings is usually restricted to the door and 
window areas. 
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Frameless buildings vary with function, age, and cost of 
building materials. Older institutional buildings, such as 
churches, are frequently made of stone. Reinforced concrete is 
the principal material for wall and slab structures (apartments 
and hotels) and for prefabricated structures used for commercial 
and industrial purposes. Brick structures, the most common type 
of frameless buildings, dominate the core of urban areas (except 
in the relatively few parts of the world where wood-framed 
houses are common). Close-set brick structures up to five 
stories high are located on relatively narrow streets and form a 
hard, shock-absorbing protective zone for the inner city. The 
volume of rubble produced by their full or partial demolition 
provides countless fighting positions. 
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Material and Structural Characteristics 

Urban structures, frameless and framed, fit certain material 
generalities. The first table below converts building type and 
material into height/wall thicknesses. Most worldwide urban 
areas have more than 60 percent of their construction formed 
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from bricks. The relationship between building height and 
thickness of the average brick wall is shown in the second table 
below. 

\Jrbori Simaharo iflatwiai 1hi&iatc&3c& 
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SPECIAL URBAN AREA POSITIONS 
Troop Protection 

After urban structures are classified as either frameless or 
framed, and some of their material characteristics are defined, 
leaders evaluate them for protective soundness. The evaluation 
is based on troop protection available and weapon position 
employment requirements for cover, concealment, and routes of 
escape. The table below summarizes survivability requirements 
for troop protection. 
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Survr/atyfiiiif RstjuBementc- for Troops r> ifrbar? Buifcfwigc- 
Requirements Building Characteristics 

Guuer I. Proportion or walls td windovre 

i. Wall c«rt»oeit»n and thicknsee 

5. Irtericf wall and partition composition and t hie knee* 

4. Stair and elevator nvdube 

Concealment 1. Proportion of walls to whdows 

£. Ventiig pattern 

3. Floor plan (horizontal and vertical) 

4. Star and elevator modules (framed hiqh-riee buiMnqs) 
Eucuue I. Floor plan (horizontal and vertical) 

5 Stair tnfi p.kvjf\irr mnrhit?R 

Cover. The extent of building cover depends on the proportion of 
walls to windows. It is necessary to know the proportion of non- 
windowed wall space which might serve as protection. Frameless 
buildings, with their high proportion of walls to windows, 
afford more substantial cover than framed buildings having both 
a lower proportion of wall to window space and thinner (nonload 
bearing) walls. 

Composition and thickness of both exterior and interior walls 
also have a significant bearing on cover assessment. Frameless 
buildings with their strong weight-bearing walls provide more 
cover than the curtain wails of framed buildings. However, 
interior walls of the older, heavy-clad, framed buildings are 
stronger than those of the new, light-clad, framed buildings. 
Cover within these light-clad framed buildings is very slight 
except in and behind their stair and elevator modules which are 
usually constructed of reinforced concrete. Familiarity with the 
location, dimension, and form of these modules is vital when 
assessing cover possibilities. 

Concealment . Concealment considerations involve some of the same 
elements of building construction, but knowledge of the venting 
(window) pattern and floor plan is added. 

These patterns vary with type of building construction and 
function. Older, heavy-clad framed buildings (such as office 
buildings) frequently have as full a venting pattern as 
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possible, while hotels have only one window per room. In the 
newer, light-clad framed buildings, windows are sometimes used 
as a nonload bearing curtain wall. If the windows are all 
broken, no concealment possibilities exist. Another aspect of 
concealment undetected movement within the building depends on a 
knowledge of the floor plan and the traffic pattern within the 
building on each floor and from floor to floor. 

Escape. In planning for escape routes, the floor plan, traffic 
patterns, and the relationships between building exits are 
considered. Possibilities range from small buildings with front 
street exits (posing unacceptable risks), to high-rise 
structures having exits on several floors, above and below 
ground level, and connecting with other buildings as well. 

Fighting Positions 

Survivability requirements for fighting positions for 
individuals, machine guns, and antitank and antiaircraft weapons 
are summarized in the table below. 



Antitank weapon 
positions 
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Antiaircraft weapon 
positions 



Individual fighting positions. An upper floor area of a 
multistoried building generally provides sufficient fields of 
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fire, although corner windows can usually encompass more area. 
Protection from the possibility of return fire from the streets 
requires that the soldier know the composition and thickness of 
the building's outer wall. Load bearing walls generally offer 
more protection than the curtain walls of framed buildings. 
However, the relatively thin walls of a low brick building (only 
two-bricks thick or 8 inches) is sometimes less effective than a 
15-inch thick nonload bearing curtain wall of a high-rise framed 
structure. 

The individual soldier is also concerned about the amount of 
overhead protection available. Therefore, the soldier needs to 
know about the properties of roof, floor, and ceiling materials. 
These materials vary with the type of building construction. In 
brick buildings, the material for the ceiling of the top floor 
is far lighter than that for the next floor down that performs 
as both ceiling and floor, and thus is capable of holding up the 
room's live load. 

Machine gun positions. Machine guns are usually located on the 
ground floor to achieve grazing fire. In brick buildings, the 
lower floors have the thickest walls and thus the greatest 
degree of cover. In frame buildings, walls are the same 
thickness on every floor and thus the ground floor provides no 
advantage. Another consideration is the nature of the local 
terrain. Should a building selected for a machine gun position 
lie over the crest of a hill, grazing fire is sometimes not 
possible from a ground floor. In such cases, depending on the 
area's slope angle, grazing fire is achieved only from a higher 
floor . 

Antitank weapon positions. The positioning of antitank weapons 
within buildings demands consideration of the critical need for 
cover. Buildings with fairly thick walls have rooms that are too 
small to permit firing of heavy antitank weapons, such as the 
TOW. Therefore, only the LAW, Dragon, and the 90-mm recoilless 
rifle (RCLR) are usually fired from these buildings. When 
antitank weapons are fired, backblast is present as illustrated 
below. 
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When weapons are fired in enclosed areas in structures, the 
following conditions are required: 

• The area must have a ceiling at least 7 feet high. Minimum 
floor sizes by weapon and type of construction are as shown 
in the table below. 

• Approximately 20 square feet of ventilation is necessary to 
the rear of the weapons. An open door normally provides 
adequate ventilation. 

• Small, loose objects and window/door glass are removed from 
the firing area. 

• Combustible material is removed from behind the weapon. 
Curtains and over-stuffed furniture out of the blast area 
are usually left in place to help absorb sound. 

• For ATGMs, vertical clearances between the bottom of the 
launch tube and the wall opening are 6 inches for TOW and 9 
inches for Dragon. 

• Occupants must be forward of the rear of the weapon and 
wear helmets and earplugs. 
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For heavy ATGMs (TOWS) designed for effectiveness up to 3,750 meters, there is an acute need 
to select light-clad framed buildings that have considerable fields of fire. 

Antiaircraft weapon positions. The deployment of antiaircraft 
weapons can also be related to a consideration of building 
characteristics. An ideal type of building for such deployment 
is a modern parking garage (one with rooftop parking). It offers 
sufficient cover, a circulation pattern favoring such weapons 
carried on light vehicles, and frequently offers good lines of 
sight . 

Other Planning Considerations 

Fighting and protective positions located inside urban buildings 
sometimes require upgrade or reinforcement. Prior to planning 
building modification, the following factors are considered: 

• Availability of materials such as fill for sandbags. 

• Transporting materials up stairwells and into attics. 

• Structural limitations of attics and upper level floors 
(dead load limitations). 

COMBINED OPERATIONS 

The United States maintains substantial forces in Europe for 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) operations and forces 
in Korea as part of the combined forces command (CFC) . In these 
areas, established command and control arrangements permit 
detailed peacetime planning, base development, and host nation 
support agreements. In most potential combat theaters, however, 
international agreements with United States allies on principles 
and procedures do not exist or are only partially developed. In 
both types of possible theaters of operations, combat activities 
will involve combined operations with allied forces. 
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Interoperability is the capability of multinational forces to 
operate together smoothly. Commanders involved in combined 
survivability operations must have a knowledge of standing 
operating procedures (SOPS), standardization agreements 
(STANAGS), and any other procedural agreements made between 
forces. In addition, a commander should maximize training and 
use of equipment and supplies organic to friendly foreign 
forces. Host nation support agreements may provide equipment and 
indigenous labor for protective construction. These assets 
require full identification and use. Interoperability is 
discussed in FM 100-5. 

Terrain and climate characteristics of the following three NATO 
regions are critical to the survivability planner in Europe. 

ALLIED FORCES, NORTHERN EUROPE (AFNORTH) 

The Northern European Command, also known as Allied Forces, 
Northern Europe (AFNORTH), is made up of Norway, Denmark, and 
that portion of the Federal Republic of Germany north of the 
Elbe river. The climate of this area includes subarctic and 
arctic winters which, in some locales, 8 months out of the year. 
Terrain is generally very lightly wooded and susceptible to 
flooding in many areas. 

ALLIED FORCES, CENTRAL EUROPE (AFCENT) 

Allied Forces, Central Europe (AFCENT) includes most of Western 
Europe-specifically West Germany. The climate of this area is 
usually cold and wet. The terrain is generally rolling and open, 
with many urban and built-up areas of 50,000 population and 
upward . 

ALLIED FORCES, SOUTHERN EUROPE (AFSOUTH) 

Allied Forces, Southern Europe (AFSOUTH) includes Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, and countries in the Mediterranean area. Generally, this 
area has a warm and comfortable climate, but it also includes 
some bitterly cold regions. The terrain of northern Italy, 
Greece, Turkish Thrace, and eastern Turkey is mountainous and 
affords excellent natural protection. The plains of the Po River 
Valley, however, provide unrestricted mobility and direct fire, 
and require substantial protection activities. 
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PACIFIC COMMAND (PACOM) 

United States forces stationed from the west coast of the 
Americas to the east coast of Africa and in the Indian Ocean 
come under the umbrella of the Pacific Command (PACOM). Two 
important areas of the command are Japan and Korea. As in NATO, 
important differences in capabilities, doctrine, and equipment 
exist among various national forces in PACOM. Unlike NATO, few 
STANAGS exist to negotiate the differences. 

Korea 

The powerful North Korean army is a threat to the Republic of 
Korea (ROK). It is continually poised for attack along the 151- 
mile demilitarized zone (DMZ). The area in which protection 
activities would take place includes mountainous, rugged terrain 
with a temperate, monsoonal climate. Most of the terrain favors 
light infantry operations, yet two major avenues of approach 
from the north allow mechanized activity. Because of the 
segregation of US and ROK units, existing survivability 
/interoperability problems are considered when protection 
activities are planned. 

Japan 

The five major islands of Japan have a climate similar to that 
of the east coast of the United States. The islands are mostly 
mountainous, with the urban areas and huge population centers 
situated in and around the remaining habitable areas. Operations 
in Japan are governed by the provisions of the Treaty of Mutual 
Cooperation and Security between the United States and Japan. 
Significant efforts are required to ensure interoperability of 
forces. Survivability tasks will most likely center around 
protection of built-up areas. 

CONTINGENCY OPERATIONS 

Contingency operations, generally initiated under circumstances 
of great urgency, are geared to protect vital natural resource 
supplies or assist a threatened ally. The US contingency force 
must have the capability to defeat a threat which varies from 
terrorist activity to well-organized regional forces armed with 
modern weapons. Contingency forces must prepare for chemical and 
nuclear warfare, and also for air attack by modern, well- 
equipped air forces. Fighting and protective positions are 
initially prepared for antitank weapons, ADA forces, and field 
artillery weapons in order to deny the enemy both air 
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superiority and free ground maneuver. Most potential locations 
for contingency operations are relatively undeveloped. Logistics 
and base support requirements will dictate operational 
capabilities to a much greater extent than in a mature theater. 
Planners must provide ample logistic basic loads for initial 
construction and use locally available materials for expedient 
structures. 

General contingency plans must allow for rapid changes in the 
tasks, organization, and support to adapt to widely-varied 
potential threats and environments. The composition of the 
contingency force must permit rapid strategic deployment by air. 
At the same time, it must possess sufficient combat power and 
equipment to provide necessary engineer support. The lack of 
logistic support for the deployed task force requires a 
capability to fully exploit whatever host nation support is 
available. 

Deployed engineer forces are responsible for all engineer 
functions. Initially, there is little back-up support for 
engineers organic to combat forces; however, engineer support in 
the survivability effort is essential. Survivability missions in 
contingency operations are of primary importance after 
deployment. The force requires protection at all levels since 
the enemy often expects the force's arrival, and since assembly 
areas are limited until specific missions are developed. Due to 
the light force structure and limited logistical support, 
priorities are established to determine where the engineers 
should dedicate their resources. Conditions such as delayed 
supply and resupply operations, and scarcity of engineer 
equipment, demand force maneuver units or light forces to 
prepare their own fighting and protective positions. The 
situation will determine whether shifts from those priorities 
are necessary. 
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APPENDIX A 
SURVIVABILITY EQUIPMENT 

This appendix contains powered survivability equipment used in 
engineer operations. The operational concepts and capabilities 
for each system are presented. The following table contains 
general excavation capabilities for survivability equipment. 
Outputs depend on operational efficiency, soil conditions, 
weather, and cycle time. Production estimates determine 
equipment required, completion time, and best performance 
methods for the project. Technical Manuals 5-331A and 5-331B 
provide detailed information on estimates for production, 
loading, and hauling. 
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M9 Armored Combat Earthmover (ACE) 

The M9 is a highly-mobile, armored, amphibious combat 
earthmover, capable of performing mobility, countermobility, and 
survivability tasks in support of light or heavy forces on the 
integrated battlefield. The vehicle hull is a welded and bolted 
aluminum structure with four basic compartments: engine 
compartment, operator's compartment, bowl, and rear platform. 
The bowl occupying the front half of the hull is the earth and 
cargo compartment. Directly behind the bowl are the operator's 
and engine/transmission compartments. Below the platform, in the 
rear quarter of the hull, is a two-speed winch with 25,000-pound 
capacity for recovery operations. A towing pintle and airbrake 
connections are provided for towing loads. 

With track pads removed, the M9 has bulldozing and earthmoving 
characteristics comparable to the D7 dozer. The M9 is equipped 
with a unique hydropneumatic suspension system which allows the 
front of the vehicle to be raised, lowered, or tilted to permit 
dozing, excavating, rough grading, and ditching operations. A 
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self -ballasting capability of the M9 gives it earthmoving 
characteristics equal to an item of equipment twice its empty 
weight. The M9 provides light armor and chemical agent 
protection for the operator, and armor protection for the 
operator, engine, power train, and other key components. It is 
capable of 30 miles per hour (mph) road speeds on level terrain, 
when unballasted, and can swim at 3 mph in calm water. The M9 is 
airtransportable by C130, C141, and C5A aircraft. 
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M728 Combat Engineer Vehicle (CEV) 

The combat engineer vehicle (CEV) is a full-tracked armored 
vehicle which consists of a basic M60A1 tank with a front- 
mounted, hydraulically-operated dozer blade, surmounted by a 
turret bearing a 165-mm demolition gun, a retractable boom of 
welded tubular construction, and a winch. The demolition gun is 
operated from within the vehicle. The winch is housed on the 
rear of the turret and is used in conjunction with the boom to 
lift, or without the boom to provide direct pull. The vehicle 
and dozer blade are operated from the driver's compartment, The 
demolition gun may be elevated or depressed for use at various 
ranges of up to 950 meters. A .50-caliber machine gun is cupola- 
mounted, and a 7.62-mm machine gun is coaxially-mounted with the 
demolition gun. 

The CEV provides engineer troops in the forward combat area with 
a versatile, armor-protected means of performing engineering 
tasks under fire. Some of the tasks which are accomplished under 
fire by the CEV are: reducing roadblocks and obstacles; filling 
craters, tank ditches, and short, dry gaps; constructing combat 
trails; preparing fighting or protective positions; assisting in 
hasty minefield breaching; destroying fortifications; clearing 
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rubble and debris, reducing banks for river crossing operations; 
and constructing obstacles. 







Scoop Loader 

The scoop loader, sometimes referred to as a 
bucket loader, is a diesel engine-driven unit 
rubber tires. The hydraulically-operated scoo 
attached to the front of the loader by a push 
arms. The loader is used as a one-piece gener 
a rock bucket, or a multisegment (hinged jaw) 
multisegment bucket is used as a clamshell, d 
scoop shovel. Other available attachments for 
forklift, crank hook, and snowplow. The curre 
engineer scoop loaders range from 21 % - to 5 
capacity, and are employed in the majority of 
organizations including airborne/air assault 
combat heavy battalion. 



front loader or 

mounted on large 
p bucket is 

frame and lift 
al purpose bucket, 

bucket. The 
ozer, scraper, or 

the loader are the 
nt military 
-cubic yard rated 

engineer 
units and the 
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D7/D8 Crawler Tractors 

The crawler tractor, commonly refer 
used for dozing, excavating, gradin 
construction and survivability oper 
D7 and D8 tractors are equipped wit 
hydraulically-operated dozer blade, 
ripper. The D7 tractor with an oper 
pounds, 200 horsepower diesel engin 
pounds, is classified as a medium t 
an operating weight of 83,000 pound 
diesel engine, and drawbar pull of 
as a heavy tractor. 



red to as the b 
g, land clearin 
ations. The mil 
h a power shift 
and a rear-mou 
ating weight of 
e, and drawbar 
ractor. The D8 
s with ripper, 
56,000 pounds, 



ulldozer, is 
g, and various 
itary models 

transmission, 
nted winch or 

50,000 
pull of 39,000 
tractor with 
300 horsepower 
is classified 
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JD410 Utility Tractor 

The John Deere (JD) 410 is a commercial piece of construction 
equipment used to excavate 2-foot wide ditches up to 15 feet 
deep. It also has a front loader bucket of 1 %-cubic yard 
capacity for backfilling ditches or loading material into dump 
trucks. The tractor has front wheel steer and rear wheel drive. 
The machine is also equipped with hydraulically-driven concrete 
breaker, tamper, and auger attachments. The tractor has a road 
speed of approximately 20 mph. For longer distances, the tractor 
is transported. 
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€* 






Small Emplacement Excavator (SEE) 

The SEE is a highly mobile, all wheel drive, diesel engine- 
driven tractor equipped with a rear-mounted backhoe, a front- 
mounted dozer or loader, and portable hand-held auxiliary 
hydraulic tools such as pavement breakers, rock drills, and 
chain saws. The front-mounted attachments are interchangeable 
through a quick hitch mount, and the rear mounted backhoe is 
easily removed for rapid conversion to other configurations. The 
tractor is used to rapidly excavate small combat positions such 
as TOW weapon positions, individual fighting positions, mortar 
positions, and command posts in the main battle area. The weight 
of the tractor is limited to 16,000 pounds. The SEE tractor has 
improved road speeds up to 40 mph and cross-country speeds 
comparable to supported tracked or wheeled units. The tractor is 
equipped with a backhoe capable of excavating 14-foot depths at 
a rate of approximately 30 cubic yards per hour. The dozer and 
loader buckets provide defilade excavation capabilities in 
addition to other tasks such as loading or dozing. 
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Fxt^vHtiod Capahihttaz of L*S Siirwvahtttty Ettutpntont 

ErVCHuatior Capability 1 , cubic ypF<ie p&r hour 

Equipment Banked Material Loose Material 

Armored CombaL Earthm^er r M9 162 204 

Scwp Loader 12E 156 

Tractor, fui; irackec, D3 50 60 

Tractor, full tracked, DG ISO 170 

1 factor, full-tracked. D7I~ 13s 211 

^tlltyTracior, JD410 3C 40 

Small Emplacement Excavator 3C 40 



NoIht Rates a r e baced on work pnrfnrnrv^d in clayoy cand bojF wir.l an operator 
Hrficienuy of 0-63 arid y i>0-rni rute vvork nou. - over a short cycle distance. 
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Appendix B 

BUNKER AND SHELTER ROOF DESIGN 

This appendix is used to design a standard stringer roof that will defeat a contact burst projectile 
when the materials used are not listed in the table, Center-to-Center Spacing for Wood 
Supporting Soil Cover to Defeat Contact Bursts. For example, if a protective position uses steel 
and not wood stringers, then the procedure in this appendix is used for the roof design. The table, 
Center-to-Center Spacing for Wood Supporting Soil Cover to Defeat Contact Bursts, was made 
using the design steps in this procedure. The calculations are lengthy but basically simple. The 
two example problems in this appendix were worked with a hand-held calculator and the 
complete digital display is listed. This listing enables a complete step-by-step following without 
the slight numerical variation caused by rounding. In reality, rounding each result to three 
significant digits will not significantly alter the outcome. The roof is designed as follows. 

STANDARD STRINGER ROOF 

First, hand compute the largest half -buried trinitrotoluene (TNT) charge that the earth-covered 
roof can safely withstand. Then, use the charge equivalency table to find the approximate size of 
the super-quick or contact burst round that this half -buried TNT charge equals. The roof design 
discussed here is for a simple stringer roof of single-ply or laminated sheathing covered with 
earth (figure B-l). After determining the need for a bunker or shelter roof, the following 
questions are addressed: 

• What type of soil will be used for cover (soil parameters)? 

• How deep will the soil cover be? 

• What will the size and orientation of the stringers be and what kind of stringers will be 
used (stringer characteristics)? 

• What will the stringer span and spacing be? 
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Figure E-l 

DESIGN PROCEDURE DATA 

Soil Parameters 

Two soil parameters are needed in the design procedure-unit weight and transmission coefficient. 
Soil unit weight must be determined at the time and place of design. Both the soil (sand, silt, for 
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example) and its water content affect unit weight. Soil unit weight is usually 80 to 140 pounds 
per cubic foot. The transmission coefficient can be taken from table B-l 

Table B-l. Transmission coefficient (C) for different soil types 



SP 
SP 

5P 
GP 
ML 

ML 



Soil Type 
Loose, clean, white mason sand 
Li>ose r tart, pit run sand 
Loose r ted, pit run gravally sand 
Bagged, pit run sand 
Washed gravel, rounded 
Loose, sandy silt 
Compacted, sandy silt 



C 

im . 700 

50 ■ 475 

75 ■ 320 

130- 140 

120 

125-275 

350 



Stringer Characteristics 



For wood stringers, the data needed in the design procedure are given in table B-2 and B-3. For 
steel stringers, the moment of inertia (I) and section modulus (S) values needed in the procedure 
are given in table B-4. For the modulus of elasticity (E) and maximum dynamic flexural stress 
(FS) values, use E = 29 and FS = 50,000. (Additional structural design data is in FM 5-35.) 

Table B-2. Moment of inertia (1) and section modulus (S) 
for different timber sizes 







X-Xfl 


KJS 


V-V Axia 


Nominal 


Actual 










Size {inches] 


Siza (inches) 


1 finches*) 


S (inches 3 ) 


1 inches *] 


S (inches 1 ) 


2x4 


1 V; X 3Yi 


b.ae 


306 


0.93 


1.31 


2*5 


1'/?*5£ 


20. so 


7.56 


1.55 


2.06 


2x8 


1 Vi x 7 '4 


47.64 


13.14 


2.04 


272 


2x12 


1 V? x 1 1 V. 


177.33 


31.64 


3 16 


4.22 


4x4 


3 V? * 3Vi 


12.51 


7.15 


12 51 


7.15 


4xG 


3 V? x 57; 


43.53 


17.65 


13.65 


1 1.23 


4x8 


3 V? * 7Vh 


111.15 


30.65 


25.90 


1*. BO 


5*6 


5Vt x 5V: 


76. 26 


27.73 


76.26 


27.73 


6x12 


5 V? k 1 1 k> 


637.07 


121.23 


159.44 


57.98 


6x14 


b'/ax 13 V? 


1,127.57 


1&7.0S 


137 17 


6&.OG 


8x8 


7y? x 7 1 /? 


263.67 


70-31 


263.67 


7031 


lOx 10 


9yix9Y2 


673.7E5 


142. SO 


673.76 


1 42.90 



Note; Axis urieniaiiun is as shown here; 



A 
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Table B-3. Modulus of elasticity (E) and maximum dynamic 



Timber Species E r 10 c pgi FS, paJ 

Cerisr 1.10 2,2CKJ 

Douglas fir 1.76 4,000 

White fir 1.21 2,200 

Eastern hemlock 1.21 2 r 600 

Western hum l«ck 1.54 3,200 

Larch 1 76 4,600 

Southern pine 1.76 6 r 000 

Ponflerosa pme 1 . 1 D 1 ,S00 

Redwood 1.32 3.400 

Spiuce 1.10 2.900 
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Table B-4. Moment of inertia (1) and section modulus (S) for 
different steel wide flange members 



Nominal 






Size, in. 


1 (inches 4 ! 


S (in 


36 m 16!ri! 


1 4.938.4 


835.5 


36 m 12 


9.012.1 


502. 9 


33 x 11 Vi 


6,699.0 


404. £ 


30 k 15 


7.391.5 


529.2 


30 x 1 0V? 


4.461.0 


299.2 


27x10 


3.266.7 


2428 


24x12 


2.987.3 


248.9 


24x9 


20954 


1754 


21 x 8U 


1,326.9 


126.4 


\ e x iv-i 


£00. 6 


69.0 


16k7 


446.3 


b6. 3 


14 m 6^ 


299.6 


41. B 


12 x 12 


533.4 


aa.o 


12 x e# 


204.1 


34.1 


I0x 10 


272.9 


34. 6 


10*5^ 


106.3 


21.5 


6x3 


109,7 


27.4 


B x 6'/? 


82.5 


20.8 


6 x bVi 


56.4 


14.1 


6 k B 


53. B 


16.8 


4 k4 


11.3 


5.46 



Note. Axis orientation is 



870.9 


250.9 


201.4 


SSG.1 


135.1 


115.1 


203.5 


7G.5 


53.1 


37.2 


22 1 


17.5 


174.6 


16.6 


93.0 


9.7 


37. 


IB. 2 


6.7 


17 1 


3.76 



105.7 


41.8 


3b. 


73.4 


25.8 


23.0 


33.9 


17.0 


12.9 


99 


63 


5.2 


23.1 


51 


106 


3.4 


9.2 


5.6 


2.6 


5.6 


1.85 



J 



STANDARD STRINGER ROOF PROCEDURE 
(Contact Burst Rounds) 



Line 



1 Enter the unit weight of the soil (lb/cf) as determined on site 

2 Enter the proposed depth of soil cover (ft) 

3 Enter the S value (in 3 ): 
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if wood, from Table B-2 
if steel, from Table B-4 

4 Enter the stringer spacing (in) 

5 Enter the FS value (psi): 
if wood, from Table B-3 
if steel, enter 50,000 

6 Enter the stringer span length (ft) 

7 Multiply line 1 by line 4, enter result 

8 Multiply line 7 by line 2, enter result 
9 A Multiply line 8 by line 6, enter result 
9B Multiply line 9A by line 6, enter result 
9C Divide line 9B by 8, enter result 

9D Divide line 9C by line 3, enter result 

9E Divide line 9D by line 5, enter result 

If the line 9E result is greater than O but less than 1.0 go to line 
10. 

If line 9E is greater than 1.0, the roof system is overloaded. Then 
do at least one of the following and recompute from line 1: 

a. Decrease stringer spacing. 

b. Decrease span length. 

c. Use a material with a higher "S" or "FS" value. 

d. Decrease soil cover. 



9F 



Line 



10 



Enter side A of Figure B-2 with the line 9E value, find the side 
B 

value, and enter result: 

if wood, use |i = 1 curve 

if steel, use |i = 10 curve 
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Line 
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Figure E-2 



11 



12A 



12B 
12C 
12D 

13 

14A 

14B 

14C 

14D 

14E 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21A 



Enter the E value (10 6 psi): 
if wood, from Table B-3 
if steel, enter 29 
Enter the I value (in 4 ): 
if wood, from Table B-2 
if steel, from Table B-4 
Multiply line 9A by 0.08333, enter result 
Multiply line 12B by 0.64, enter result 1 
Divide line 12C by line 9E, enter result 
Multiply line 9A by 0.0001078, enter result 
Multiply line 12A by line 11, enter result 
Multiply line 6 by line 6, enter result 
Multiply line 14B by line 6, enter result 
Divide line 14A by line 14C, enter result 
Multiply line 14D by 28,472.22, enter result 
Divide line 14E by line 13, enter result 
Take the square root of line 15, enter result 
Divide line 12D by line 16, enter result 
Multiply line 10 by line 17, enter result 
Divide line 2 by line 6, enter result 
Multiply line 19 by line 19, enter result 
Take the square root of line 19, enter result 
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2 IB Multiply line 21A by line 20, enter result 

22 Divide 0.6666667 by line 2 IB, enter result 

23A Multiply line 20 by 4, enter result 

23B Add 1 to line 2 3 A, enter result 

24 Divide 4 by line 23B, enter result 

25A Take the square root of line 24, enter result 

25B Take the square root of line 25A, enter result 

25C Multiply line 25B by line 24, enter result 

26 Add line 25C to line 22, enter result 

27 Choose a C value from Table B-l, enter result 
28A Multiply 61.32 by line 18, enter result 

28B Take the square root of line 14C, enter result 

28C Multiply line 28A by line 28B, enter result 

28D Multiply line 27 by line 4, enter result 

28E Multiply line 28D by line 26, enter result 

28F Divide line 28C by line 28E, enter result 

Raise line 28F to the 0.8571 power (or use the graph in Figure 
B-3), enter result 
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Figure 8-3 

Solution 

The value on line 29 is the largest half -buried TNT Charge (lb) that the roof can withstand. Enter 
Table B-5 with this value to find the round having an equivalent charge weight equal to or less 
than the value on line 26. 
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Table B-5. Charge Equivalency Table 



Round 
Nomeiiclatire 



Half- Burfed TNT 
Charge Weight (p>unds) 



US Gun. and Howitoer Cannons 



75-mm gun cannon 
7 b -mm gun cannon 
90 -in in gun cannon 
^20-nm gun cannon 
^75-nm gun cannon 
^05-nm howitzei ;annsn 
^5-nm to wilssr cannon 
8 -inch nowitzei cannon 



1.5 
2.0 

12 

10. & 

42.2 

7.7 

15.34 

37.1 



US Morters 



81 -mm 
4.2-inch 



2.P 
3.1 



Soviet 



57 -mm 
57 -mm 
76-mm 
7CJ-mm 
82 -mm 
85-mm 

:00-mm 
:07-nm 
?j0-ffltm 
:22-nm 
L30 mm 
140-inm 
L 52-mm 
1 60 -mm 



frag 

fra&-T 

HE 

frag 

frag 

frag 

HE 

frag- HE 

HE 

HE 

frag HE* 

frag -HE 

ftag-HE 

HE 



People's Republic of China 



57-tntn HE 
60-mm HE** 

70 nm HE 

75-mm HE 
Si-lull HE 
82-nm frag 
LOZ-mm HE 



0.5 

0.4 

1.8 

1.1 

1.0 

17 

4.8 

5.4 

8.5 

10.7 

10 1 ?. 

8.L 

W.J 

16,3 



0.5 

4.S 
l.S 

2.2 
i.i 

1.1 
j. a 



* Contsi.t of some lounds inknown. 
** Highcapaci^. 
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Round 
Nomenclature 



105-mrn HE 
107-mm 
19jn-tmtm HR 



Table B-5. (continued) 



Fe>ple : s Republic oi China 
(Continued) 



Half Buried TNT 
Charge Weight, lb 



13 
30 
£.?■■ 



Othcrci 



CieijlLOfilovaMaiL 


S2-mm frag 


CzechofibvaMan 


85-mm frag 


Czechoslovak! an 


100-mm HE 


Czechostovakian 


120-mm HE 


Czechoslovak! an 


130-mm HE 


North Korsai. 


R9.-Tin Tm frag 


Polish 


122-rnm frag 


Yugoslavian 


76 mm HE 


Yugoslavian 


82-mm HE 


Yugoslavian 


120-mm HE 


Finnish 


ltfO-mm HE 


Frencri 


lU^-mm HEf 


French 


120-mm HE*** 


French 


155-mm HE 


Israeli 


81-mm HE 


Lsraeli 


SS-mm HE 


Italian 


Sl-mm HE 



***Heavy 



1.3 
1.7 
3.5 
4.5 
5.2 
1 2 
7.4 
1.6 
L.l 
0.9 
9.3 
f .l 
9.1 
17.5 
4.9 
19 
4.9 



EXAMPLES USING THE DESIGN PROCEDURE 

WOOD STRINGER ROOF 

Problem 

The 2-76th Infantry is about to relieve another battalion from defensive positions as shown in 
figure B-4. The 1st Platoon of the A/52d Engineers is supporting the 2-76th. As its platoon 
leader, you have been asked to find how much protection such positions give against the contact 
burst of an HE round. 

You first estimate that the 16-inch-deep soil cover (sand) weighs 100 lb/cf. You then note that 
the roof is made of 4 by 4 stringers, laid side-by-side over a span of 88.75 inches. 
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Line 



) 
8 

93 
92 



Wood Stringer Roof Procedure 

The soil unit weight (lb/;f) is 100 

The depth of .soil over (ft) is 

Fron Table B-2, the S value (in*) for 4 ji 4s is 7.15 



1 6in + lZin 



1 



Since the 4 tl 4s are laid sice by side, the stringer spacing (in) is equal 

to their actual width oriiln 3.5 



£8.75 in t 12 in 
: 7.4 



Fron Ta'?le B-3, tlie FS Yahie (psi) for Scuthern Pine is 6,000 
The stringer span length (ft'i is 

Line 1 a line 4 = 100 k 5.5 = 35_0 

T .inn 7 tl -itir ?.= SflO x I SS = 465.5 

Line S k. .ine "5 = 465.5 J£ 7.4= 5,444.7 

Line 9 A i line 6 = 3,444. 7 s 7. 4= 25,490.78 

Line^B -8 = 25,450.78-8 = 3,186.25 
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Figure B-4 
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9n I ii-iFi 9C r (if** 3 = 3.1ae.-55 : 7.15 = 

SE Line 3D ? line S=445.e4r 6,000 = 

SF Line 9E value 0.0743 a greater than and I ess than 1 .0, therefore 
fjjyc^ed 10 line 1 0. 

10 From Figure &-2 jsmg the^i = " curve, the line 1U valje 'S{see 
example in Fitjure B-&I 

1 1 from Table G-3, the E value (10* |j&ij fui Suullien- Piri^ i& 
12A From Table B-2, the I value (in*' for 4 * 4s is 

12B Lire StAs 0.06333" 3 444,/ X U.UtlS J3 - 

1?H I in« 17P v06d =2670o > 0.64 - 

12D Line 12Ct line 9E - 1E3.71 t O.D743 - 

lb Line9A k O.QOO1078 = 3..444.7x 0.0001078 = 

14A Line 12A x line 1 1 - 12.51 x 1.76 - 

14B LintO* NriH fl- 74 x 7 4 = 

14C Line 14Bx lire 6 = 54.76 x7.4- 

I4D Line 14A-: line 1 4C - 52.0.176-405.22- 

14E Line UDm 2S.47i.2J = 0.C5433 X 28,472.22 = 

15 Line MEt line 13" 1.547.02 : 0.37 J - 

IS The jquary ruul of I Tie 1 5 \|41 6&.&7 - 

17 Line 1 2D : ,in& 16- 2.472. 6 * 64.57- 

13 _irn? 10 *iiiiKl7 3S.£9aO.&3 

15 _ine2 t line 6 = 1 .33 i 7.4- 

2'j .mo ia Kiiiiti nj-u.i .'y/ 1 y.i/y/ - 



JM5.64 



0743 



093 



1.7ft 
12.51 



iB/.Ob 



1S3.71 



2_4726 
0.37I 

22.0176 



54.7$ 



405.22 
35433 



1,547.02 


4,169.37 


64.J1? 



1^9 



0.1797 



o.uaj^ 
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21 A "tieBquar*.rMtof lira 19 -J 0.1 797 - 0.4239 

21 B Line 21 A x line 20 = D.4239 x 0.0321- 0.0137 



7RA 



22 0.6666667 7 lire 21 6 = 0.6665667^0.0137 = 43 6fl 



2.3A Line 20 *^= 0.0323*4 = ' 29? 



23B 1 +line 23A= 1 +0.1292 = 1.'292 



2.4 4-= lire 23B = 4: 1.1292 = 3-5423 



Thft snuAi-fc r-rtrjr <if lire J 4- =[3.5423 = 1.8821 

The flquflrprppt^ lire 2S^- iTefiTT - 1.2716 

ibC Line J!bHxJin&^4= 1.3/19 X J.l>423- 4 eg 

26 Line 25C - line 22 =4.36-49.69= 53.55 

27 From Tabls &-1 , the C value chosen J or begged pit run said 'a 140 
2flA 61.3SX line 18 -61 32*35.01= _____a.183.61 

2QB Ths squarB root of I ire 14C -^1405.2= 2__J__I 

2BC LinuJSAjilirm 231* -2.1*3.61*20.13 = 43,555 97 

IfiD Lin. 27* I, io 4 HO.* 3.5- __£?. f I. 

ZQE Lhnfl Z3D * Hub iits- — +HU xS3.ad - _______2___9_C__ 

2BF Lm_ Zac t Lino20E = 43. , 955.97T 26,239 5= l-ti/fr 



29 Enlar Figire B-3 with the I me 28F value (1 .63) an. lead (he TNT 

charge weiyhO<|lb} |SC-C CKOmflki in Figure H 2| 1__Bfi 

Of. as an £ Iter rate nretfn>ri, raise l.ea to :hB 0*671 power. 

Solution 

Thus, the largest TNT charge that the roof can withstand is 1.56 pounds. Entering Table B-5 with 
this value, you find that the roof will withstand a contact burst explosion of up to an 82-mm frag 
round (only 1.0-pound charge size) excluding the 76-mm HE round (1.8-pound charge site). 

STEEL STRINGER ROOF 
Problem 

The 2-76th Infantry will occupy the positions described in the first example for an extended 
period of time. Thus, the battalion commander has ordered the 1st Platoon of the A/52d 
Engineers to construct a tactical operations center. This structure must have at least 10 by 12 feet 
of floor space and be capable of defeating a contact burst of a Soviet 152-mm round. The S2 of 
the A/52d Engineers reports that 13 undamaged 8-inch by 6 V^-inch wide flange beams have been 
found. They are long enough to span 10 feet and can be salvaged from the remains of a nearby 
demolished railroad bridge. 
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As platoon leader, you are to design a roof for the tactical operations center using these beams as 
stringers. You plan to place five of the stringers on 36-inch centers and cover them with a 4 by 4 
wood deck. You use the same bagged sand as described in the first example. You begin your 
design by assuming that the soil cover will be 3 feet deep. 

Steel Stringer Roof Procedure 



Line 

1 Tna soil unit wsighl {ib/ct) is 100 



2 Trie assumed depth of soil tevertftf is l__ 

3 From Table B 4. the S vaiue |ir^| or the 8 s 6'rt Bte-el is 2.0.3 

4 The EFingEr spacing (in| :i> SO 



5 For steel s:ringers, :he FS valua jpsi; is 50,000 

6 The stringer span length (ft) is 10 _ 

7 Line 1 x lire 4= 10Q x 36 = 3,600 



Lina 7 k lire a -3,830x3- 10 r &00 



9A Line Sx lire e- 10.300 1 10= 103,000 

9B Line 9A k line 6 = 1 0B,O0O x 1 = 1 .090,000 

9C Line 9B:G- 1,380.300- 8' 135.000 
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Li-n-a 

3D Line &Ct ine 3= 135,O^Ot 20.6= M-SO.ag 



9E Line &Dt line 5 - ^4&0.3Bt50..000- 0.1298 



9 F Line 9E value 0.1 296 is greater than 3 end less than 1 .Q r therefore 

prfjfiftsfi to line 1 0. 

10 From Figure B-2 using Ihe^ - 1C curve, the lire 10 value is (see 

■EJtann-pJ-a in Figure B 1 J 4. -05 



1 1 For stEel strmcers, t.ie E value j1Q° psi) is 22 

1 £A From Tofrle FJ-4, the I value (in 4 ) for rie 3 j. 6V* inch steel is 02.5 

1£H Lme 3Ax 0.00333= 103.000 kO.OG333 = 3.3&S.G4 

\2C Linn J 2B x 0-640 ~ 6.969.64*0.34 - B.,759.77 

12D Line 12Ct Jine 9E = 5. 759. 7"? = 0.1298 = 44,374.19 

13 Line 9AxD. 003 1078 - 103,000 * 0.0001 078 - 11.64 

HA Line l£A x line 1 1 = es.5 >f 29= £,192.5 

14B Line 6 \line 6 - lOx 10- 130 

14C Line 14B i Ine 6 = tOO < 10 = 1,000 

14D UriH 14A* linn 14r=?.3fl? ri^ 1.000= 3 3fl 

I4t Une 14U jt a«,4fZ.j!it-= ^.jy* 2E>,q/*-££ = sy.Lwe t>l 

15 Une 14b : line 13 -ea04H.tH 1 1 .8* - 5.B4B.IQ 

16 The square root of line 16 =\fe J B4G.io~= 76.56 

17 Lins 12D r lire 1G =44,374.19- 7G.4G = SS O-36 

18 Line 10 x Ine 17 - +.0bx bB3.36= 2.31:0.46 



19 Une 2 ■ lire G~ 3 : 10~ 0.3 



20 Line 19 x line 19 -03 x 0.3- 0.09 

21A The square root of line J9 - fj.3 - 0.5477 
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Q.36 


1.36 


7 94 


1.71 



Line 

21 6 Line21AKhi\e 2G-0b4?7 x().Qfl = 0.Q4G3 

il* 0.66366G7: lini> 21 B - t>.66S6e^ ■ 0.0*53 - 1 3.5£ 

23A Lins2D *4= .09*4 = 

23E3 1 - Iine23£ = 1 +0.30 = 

24 4: line 230 = 4* 1 26 = 

2?A The iq j a re root of line 24 -,/i!. 34 = 

25B Th4?snLjarRrrjfrtnflinn 7SA- ITTT = 131 

25C Line^SE k li.-in 24 - -I.01 « £ 94 " L!.a!j 

26 Line25C <■ line 22= 3.85 ' 13. b^- 17.37 

27 Frooi Table S 1, tho C value cnoEtn for cne baEgetj pn run sand js 140 
29A 61 32KliM<;ia-6l.32x2.3oU.ia= 144,130.21 
2SB ThtsguafL'-uotuf me 14"-.Mj0uQ = 31.ESJ 
23C Line ZBAx line 2SB= 144,130.21 x 31. i32 - 4,557.397.24 



23U Line 2/ k lira 4 = 140x36= 6..Q4& 



23F. Liiiu 2£D x lirm 26 = 5..G4P x 17.T7 = S7,£44 B0 



2ih L.th JflC-- Line ZSF- 4,557.397.2* : 87.544.33 = _52.06 

?9 Entur Figura EJ-3 wth the line 26F value f>2.0£) and r=ad ihe TNT 

^liuryy vwsiylt (lb| tese example in Figure B-2) 29.6 

Or. a* an altcrnar.fi method, raise 52.05 id Una 0.357 \ pawar. 

Solution 

Thus, the largest TNT charge that the stringers can withstand is 29.6 lb. You next use the 
procedure again in a manner similar to that in example 1 to evaluate the 4x4 wood deck. You 
find a line 29 value of 29.64. Enter Table B-5 with the largest of these values (29.6), you find 
that the roof will withstand a contact burst explosion of up to a 160-mm HE round (only 16.3- 
pound charge size). Thus, the roof you have designed will be capable of defeating a contact burst 
of a Soviet 152-mm round. 
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APPENDIX C 

POSITION DESIGN DETAILS 



PHONE POSITION (HASTY) C-2 

ONE SOLDIER POSITION (DELIBERATE] C-3 

TWO-SOLDIER POSITION (DELIBERATE) C-4 

ONE- Oft TWO-SOLDIER POSITION WITH OVERHEAD 

COVER [DELIBERATE) C-5 

DISMOUNTED TOW POSITION C-* 

MACHINE GUN POSITION C 7 

MORTAR POSITION (81 MM AND 4.2IN MORTARS) C-8 

WOOD-FRAME FIGHTING POSITION C9 

FABRIC COVERED FRAME POSITION C-12 

CORRUGATED METAL FIGHTING BUNKER C-14 

PLYWOOD PERIMETER BUN&Eft C 16 

CONCRETE LOG BUNKER C-17 

PRECAST CONCRETE SLAB BUNKER CIS 

CONCRETEARCH BUNKER C-22 

COVERED DEEP-CUT POSITION C-23 

ARTILLERY FIRING PLATFORM (1E6MM, 17GMM, AND 

BIN ARTILLERY) C-25 

PARAPET POSITION FOR ADA C-2H 

TWO-SOLDIER SLEEPING SHELTER C-2B 

METAL CULVERT SHELTER C-30 

AIRTRANBPOR1ABLE ASSAULT SHELTER C-31 

TIMBER POST BJHIED SHELTEH C-34 

MODULAR TIMBER FRAME SHELTER C-3b 

TIMBER FHAMEBURIED &HELTER C-36 

ABOVEGROLINn CftVITY WAJ J SHFITFH C-37 

STEEL FRAME/FABRIC-COVEHED SHELTER C-39 

HARDENED FRAME/FABRIC SHELTER C-41 

RECTANGULAR FABRIC/FRAME SHtLltft C-44 

CONCRETEARCH SHELTER C 46 

METAL PIPE ARCH SHELTER C-49 

STEEL LANDING MAT WALL C-61 

EARTH WALLS C-&1 

SUIL-ChMbN) WALL C-52 

EARTH WALL WITH R EVETM ENT C-&2 

SOIL BIN WALL WITH LOG REVETMENT C-53 

SOIL BIN WALL WITH TIMBER REVETMENT &64 

SOIL BIN WALL WJTH PLYWOOD REVETMENT G-55 

HARDENED SOIL BIN WALL WITH 

PLYWOOD REVETMENT C-56 

PLYWOOD (OR CORRUGATED METAL) 

PORTABLE WALL C-GS 

PORTABLE PRECAST CONCR ETE WALL C^B& 

CASTIJ\-PLACE CONCRETE WALL C-GQ 

PORTAELE ASPHALT ARMOR PANELS C-fil 

STANDARD FIGHTING TRENCH C-G2 

VEHICLE FIGHTING POSITIONS {DELIBERATE) C-&3 
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ONE-SOLDIER POSITION (DELIBERATE) 
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ONE- OR TWO-SOLDIER POSITION with overhead cover [deliberate) 
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DISMOUNTED TOW POSITION 
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MACHINE GUN POSITION 
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MUKTAK FUS1T1UJN (SIMM AND 4,2-IN MORTARS) 
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Appendix D 
CAMOUFLAGE 



DETECTION 



Modern sensing devices detect objects or terrain disturbances 
even though they are well camouflaged. These devices detect 
reflected short-wave and radiated long-wave infrared (ir) 
energy. Special video devices "read" ir energy and detect dead 
or dying vegetation as well as objects painted similar to their 
surroundings. As a counter, special camouflage paint having a 
short-wave infrared response much like natural vegetation is 
available. The long-wave or thermal infrared energy radiated by 
a surface depends on the surface temperature. Hot surfaces 
radiate much more energy than cool surfaces; thus, hot surfaces 
are normally easier to detect with thermal infrared or heat- 
sensitive devices. Certain precautions are taken against 
detection by these devices. 

• Hot objects such as generators, stoves, or other heat- 
generating items are not openly exposed. 

• Artificial surfaces are shaded or insulated to reduce solar 
heating . 

• Distinctive shapes or patterns which readily identify the 
type of feature or facility are obscured. 

If natural material is used for camouflage, there are two major 
considerations. First, gathering natural material nearby creates 
voids, changes the appearance of the natural surroundings, and 
reduces the effectiveness of the camouflage. Therefore, limbs 
are cut from several trees, not just one. Also, limbs are cut as 
close to the trunk or main branch as possible. A tree should 
still appear "natural" after branches are cut. Secondly, while 
natural material aids both visual and infrared camouflage 
initially, it loses effectiveness as it dries out. Thus, when 
vegetation is cut for camouflage use, it is watered and/or 
replaced as it withers. The replaced camouflage is disposed of 
so that it does not draw attention to the concealed area. Excess 
soil from constructed positions, waste materials, and any worn 
or damaged camouflage are moved to another area and made to look 
like natural terrain. These materials are also used for 
constructing a poorly camouflaged dummy position. 

Regardless of the materials used to camouflage a bivouac site, 
both visual and infrared capabilities are considered. For 
example, a field fortification constructed of galvanized steel 
is set in a grassy area. During midday, the steel appears 
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unnaturally bright to both visible and thermal infrared sensing 
devices. In the visible range, it reflects more light than the 
grass and differs in color. In the short-wave infrared range, it 
appears darker than the surrounding vegetation. In the thermal 
infrared range, it is much hotter than sod or vegetation. 
Sodding the roof camouflages the position for all three types of 

always possible, artificial materials are used. Paint or nets, 
such as those used on vehicles, may help. Paint protects against 
detection by visible and short-wave infrared devices, but 
shading by nets reduces the thermal infrared signature and thus 
the detectability of the site to heat-sensitive devices. 

Natural Materials 

Natural materials are used for the three methods of concealment- 
hiding, blending, and disguising. Indigenous materials provide 
the best concealment, are economical, and reduce logistic 
requirements. For camouflaging, natural materials are divided 
into four groups: growing vegetation (cut and planted), cut and 
dead vegetation, inert substances of the earth, and debris. 

Cut vegetation is used for temporary concealment, completing or 
supplementing natural cover, and augmenting artificial cover. It 
is also excellent for overhead screening if cuttings are 
carefully placed to appear as in the natural state. Cut foliage 
wilts and is therefore replaced frequently (every 3 to 5 hours). 
In addition, cutting large amounts reveals the site. Inert 
substances such as cut grass, hay, straw, or dead branches 
require very little maintenance. However, because of their dry 
nature, these items are a potential fire hazard and lose their 
ability to provide infrared detection protection. Inert 
materials are ideal when vegetation is dormant. 

Other substances such as soil, sand, and gravel are used to 
change or add color, provide coarse texture, simulate cleared 
areas, or create shapes. Debris such as boxes, tin cans, old 
bottles and junkyard items are also used for camouflage in some 
cases. In winter, snow is used, but some differences are 
expected between undisturbed and reworked snow, especially with 
infrared detection devices. 

Man -Made Materials 

Man-made materials fall into three categories: hiding and 
screening, garnishing and texturing, and coloring. 
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Hiding and screening materials include prefabricated nets, net 
sets, wire netting, snow fencing, truck tarpaulins, smoke, and 
so forth. Generally, these materials are most effective when 
used to blend with natural overhead or lateral cover. 

Garnishing and texturing materials are used to add the desired 

texture to such items as nets and screens. Examples of such 

materials are gravel, cinders, sawdust, fabric strips, feathers, 
wood shoring, and Spanish moss. 

Coloring with standard camouflage paint, available in ten colors 
in addition to black and white, allows selecting a color scheme 
which blends with any natural surrounding. Normally, standard 
camouflage paint has a dull finish, is nonfading, possesses a 
certain degree of infrared reflectivity, covers in one coat, and 
lasts approximately 9 months. If this paint is not available, 
other materials such as crankcase oil, grease, or field- 
expedient paint can be used as a stopgap measure. 

FIELD SITE DEVELOPMENT 

The four stages in the development of a field site are planning, 
occupation, maintenance, and evacuation. Since units often move 
without an opportunity to plan, the first stage is sometimes 
eliminated. In that case, the five points listed in the 
following paragraph are satisfied after arrival to the area. 

Planning 

Because of the frequent halts characteristic of modern mobile 
warfare, planning is difficult. Since there is seldom time or 
facilities available for elaborate construction, sites are 
quickly entered and evacuated. However, no matter how swift the 
operation or how limited the time and facilities, the unit 
commander plans for concealment. The general area of the halt is 
determined by the tactical plan. Prior to entering the area, the 
quartering party becomes familiar with the terrain pattern 
through a careful study of maps and aerial photographs. The 
party is also fully acquainted with the tactical plan and the 
camouflage requirements. The five critical points for the party 
are: 

Unit mission. 

Access routes. 

Existing concealment. 

Area size. 

Concealment of all-around position defense. 
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Camouflage begins before the unit moves in to occupy the site. 
Vehicles are carefully controlled in their movements so telltale 
tracks do not lead directly to a camouflaged position. All 
traffic moves on existing roads or trails or follows tree lines. 

Occupation 

Occupation is achieved with a carefully controlled traffic plan 
which is strictly followed. Guides posted at route junctions, 
fully aware of the camouflage plan, enforce camouflage 
discipline. Turn-ins are marked to prevent widening of corners 
by vehicles. Foot troops follow marked paths as closely as 
possible. The position is sited so that it is not silhouetted 
against the sky when viewed from an attacker's ground position. 
It also blends--not contrasts--into the background. 

Maximum use of trees, bushes, and dark areas of the terrain 
reduces the amount of camouflage required and the likelihood of 
air observation. It is equally important that the concealing 
cover not be isolated, since a lone clump of vegetation or a 
solitary structure is a conspicuous hiding place and will draw 
enemy fire whether the enemy "sees" anything or not. The terrain 
should look natural and not be disturbed any more than 
absolutely necessary. This objective is best accomplished by 
removing or camouflaging the spoil. 

Natural terrain lines, such as edges of fields, fences, 
hedgerows, and rural cultivation patterns, are excellent sites 
for positions since they reduce the possibility of aerial 
observation. Regular geometric layouts are avoided. The 
lightweight camouflage screening system (LWCSS) is especially 
important in preventing identification of recognizable military 
outlines . 

Before any excavation is started, all natural materials, such as 
turf, leaves, forest humus, or snow, are removed, placed aside, 
and later used for restoring the natural appearance of the 
terrain. When a position cannot be sited under natural cover, 
camouflaged covers are valuable aids in preventing detection. 
Materials native to the area are preferred; however, when 
natural materials are used over a position, they must be 
replaced before they wilt, change color, and lead to detection. 

Maintenance 

Next to occupation, maintenance is the most critical stage. If 
the occupation was successful from a camouflage standpoint, 
maintenance is relatively simple. Successful maintenance 
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involves frequent inspection of camouflage; active patrol 
measures for discipline; and, where possible, aerial observation 
and photos. When critical unit activities require congestion of 
troops, such as for dining, the traffic plan must be rigidly 
enforced. It is often necessary to use artificial overhead 
cover, such as LWCSS. Garbage disposal pits are concealed, with 
special care given to the spoil. During hours of reduced 
visibility, it is human nature to relax and assume that the 
enemy cannot see during darkness or in fog; however, the 
maintenance of noise and light discipline, as well as 
camouflage, is important at all times. Failure to maintain light 
and noise discipline may make all other methods of camouflage 
ineffective. Even during periods of reduced visibility, an 
exposed light can be seen for several miles. Any unusual noise 
or noise common to military activity may draw attention to its 
source. 

New thermal imagery technology is capable of detecting equipment 
not covered by thermal camouflage nets, regardless of light or 
weather conditions. Generators, heaters, or any other running 
engines create additional thermal signatures which must be 
limited as much as possible. As a result, stricter camouflage 
discipline is required during the hours of reduced visibility, 
since a camouflage-undisciplined unit will become even more 
recognizable. Wire and taped paths will aid personnel in finding 
their way with minimum use of flashlights. 

Evacuation 

Although evacuation is the last operation at the halt site, 
camouflage does not end when the unit prepares to move out. An 
evacuated area can be left in such a state that aerial photos 
reveal the strength and type of unit, its equipment, and even 
its destination. It is an important part of camouflage to leave 
the area looking undisturbed. Trash is carefully disposed of or 
taken with the unit. Spoil is returned to its original location 
to assume a unit is not engaged when it departs. If engaged, it 
may not be possible to return the site to its original 
appearance. 

CAMOUFLAGE OF UNIT POSITIONS 
Command Post 

Since the command post is the nerve center of a military unit, 
it is a highly-sought enemy target. Command posts have 
functional requirements which result in creating easily- 
identifiable signatures such as-- 
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• Converging communication lines, both wire and road. 

• Concentration of vehicles. 

• Heavy traffic which causes widened turn-ins. 

• Antennas. 

• New access routes to a position which could house a command 
post . 

• Protective wire and other barriers surrounding the site. 

• Defensive weapon positions around the site. 

Primary camouflage solutions include intelligent use of the 
terrain and backgrounds, and strict enforcement of camouflage 
discipline. 

Site Requirements 

The site requirements of a large command post are primarily 
reconnaissance and layout, quartering parties, rapid concealment 
of elements, camouflage discipline, and a well-policed track 
plan to prevent visitors from violating it. Since a large 
headquarters is likely to remain in an area for a greater length 
of time than a halted maneuver unit, the site must be capable of 
being disclosed by changes in the terrain pattern. It is unwise 
to locate a headquarters in the only large building within an 
extensive area of operations. If the command post is located in 
a building, there must be other buildings in the area to prevent 
the target from being pin pointed. 

Communications 

Communications are the lifeblood of a command post. Command 
posts sited to take advantage of existing roads and telephone 
arid telegraph wires are easiest to conceal. When new 
communication means must be created, natural cover and terrain 
lines are used. The use of remote communications should be 
concealed wherever possible. 

Discipline 

After the site has been selected and camouflaged to supplement 
whatever natural concealment is present, continued concealment 
depends on discipline. Tracks are controlled; vehicles are 
parked several hundred meters from the command post; security 
weapons and positions are concealed and tracks to them made 
inconspicuous; all spoil is concealed, and protective and 
communication wires follow terrain lines and are concealed as 
much as possible. Night blackout discipline is rigidly enforced. 
Routes to visitor parking areas are maintained in accordance 
with the track plan. Power generation equipment is also 
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concealed to protect against noise and infrared signature 
detection . 

In open terrain where natural concealment is afforded only by 
small scrub growth and rocks, overhead camouflage is obtained by 
using the LWCSS. Even in desert terrain, broken ground and scrub 
vegetation form irregular patterns and are blended with 
artificial materials. Digging-in reduces shadow and silhouettes, 
and simplifies draping positions or tents. In open terrain, 
dispersion is particularly important. Routes between elements 
are concealed or made by indirect in straight lines. 

CAMOUFLAGE OF CIVILIAN STRUCTURES 

A headquarters within an existing civilian structure presents 
the problem of hiding day movement and concealing the evidence 
of night activity when blackout conditions prevail. Military 
movement in a village or a group of farm buildings is less 
discoverable if kept to a minimum. Attempts to alter the 
appearance of buildings by disruptive painting is evidence of 
occupation and simply reveals a military presence. Erection of a 
small structure simulating a new garage or other auxiliary 
civilian building is unlikely to arouse suspicion. Any major 
changes, however, especially if the enemy is familiar with the 
area, will be closely scanned by enemy air observers. When 
buildings are partially destroyed and left debris-littered, 
installations are camouflaged with debris to blend with the 
rough and jagged lines of the surroundings. A few broken 
timbers, pieces of broken plaster, and a few scattered rags 
accomplish quick and effective concealment. Other debris usually 
available includes rubble, scrap metal, wrecked vehicles, and 
furniture. 

CAMOUFLAGE OF SUPPLY POINTS 

Camouflage of a supply point includes all the difficulties of 
both maneuver unit and command post concealment, plus a number 
of particularly troublesome factors peculiar to supply points 
alone. Supply points vary in size from large concentrations of 
materials in rear areas, to small piles of supplies in the 
forward areas. Large amounts of equipment are quickly brought 
up, unloaded, and concealed, yet are easily accessible for 
redistribution. Flattops are used effectively providing the 
supply points are not too large, time and materials are 
available, and they blend with the terrain. For supply points 
which cannot be concealed, decoy points will often disperse the 
force of an enemy attack. 
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Natural concealment and cover are used whenever possible. Stacks 
of supplies are dispersed to minimize damage from a single 
attack. New access roads are planned using existing overhead 
cover. In more permanent installations, tracks running through 
short open areas are concealed by overhead nets slung between 
trees. Traffic control includes measures to conceal activity and 
movement at, to, and from the installation. Even when natural 
cover is sparse or nonexistent, natural terrain features are 
advantageously used. 

In cultivated fields, supplies are laid out along cultivation 
lines and textured with strip-garnished twine nets to resemble 
standing stubble. In plowed fields, supplies are stacked 
parallel to the furrows and covered with earth-colored burlap 
for effective concealment. Access routes are made along the 
furrow, and no unnatural lines appear on the pattern. 

Camouflage discipline measures at supply points include track 
plans that result in minimal changes to terrain appearance, 
debris control to prevent accumulation and enemy detection, 
concealment and control of trucks waiting to draw supplies, and 
camouflage maintenance. 

CAMOUFLAGE OF WATER POINTS 

Effective concealment of water points and other support 
activities require 

• An adequately concealed road net. 

• Sufficient concealment to hide waiting vehicles. 

• Adequate concealment -artificial or natural for operating 
personnel, storage tanks, and pumping and purification 
equipment . 

• Strict enforcement of camouflage discipline. 

• Control of spilled water and adequate drainage to prevent 
standing pools of water which reflect light. 

Foliage not sufficiently thick for perfect concealment is 
supplemented by natural materials or LWCSS. Concealment is 
required for water point equipment, the shine of water in the 
tanks, and any small open areas that are crossed by vehicles or 
personnel. Shine on water is concealed by a canvas cover or 
foliage. The characteristic shape of tanks is distorted by 
foliage or artificial materials. Camouflage discipline at a 
water point requires a water supply schedule for using units. 
Lack of a schedule, or violation of it, usually causes a jam of 
waiting vehicles which cannot be concealed. 
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CAMOUFLAGE OF CREW-SERVED 
AND INDIVIDUAL FIGHTING POSITIONS 

If positions are expertly camouflaged and maintained, the enemy 
will have great difficulty in locating them until stumbling into 
a kill zone. Natural materials used to camouflage fighting 
positions should be indigenous to the area. As an example, 
willow branches from the edge of a stream will not appear 
natural in a grove of oaks. Since spoil may differ in color from 
the ground surface, it may be necessary to camouflage the soil 
or remove it from the unit area. 

Routes taken by troops to fighting positions are obscured so 
footprints or telephone lines do not reveal the positions. All 
camouflage procedures used for any field location, both visual 
and thermal, are successfully applied and maintained. 

CAMOUFLAGE OF OTHER DEFENSIVE POSITIONS 

Other positions are camouflaged the same way as positions 
located in the defensive area. Positions include those for major 
weapons, special design shelters, protective walls (in some 
cases, obstacles), and trenches. 

CAMOUFLAGE IN SPECIAL TERRAIN 

Special terrain conditions, such as deserts, snow regions, and 
urban areas require special camouflage measures. 

Deserts 

Areas where there is no large convenient overhead cover are 
unplowed fields, rocky areas, grasslands, and other wide-open 
spaces. In certain types of flat terrain, shadow patterns and 
judicious use of drape nets render objects inconspicuous. Units 
in deserts or other featureless terrains are highly vulnerable 
to breaches of light or sound discipline during day or night. 
The eye's capability to reasonably discern stationary objects is 
greatly reduced by this type of terrain. Dust trails from moving 
vehicles identify a military position faster than open, 
stationary, noncamouflaged vehicles. Luminosity at night in open 
plain areas significantly degrades depth perception and, 
dependent upon surface texture, makes visual observation useless 
at long ranges and significantly enhances sound detection 
methods. 
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A desert version of the LWCSS provides concealment against 
visual, near infrared, and radar target acquisition/surveillance 
sensor devices. A radar transparent version of the LWCSS allows 
US units to camouflage radar without degrading operations. The 
desert camouflage net is a complete cover since it depends on 
ground surface imitation, both in color and texture, for effect. 

Snow Regions 

A blanket of snow often eliminates much of the ground pattern 
and makes blending difficult. Differences in texture and color 
disappear or become less marked. Snow-covered terrain, however, 
is rarely completely white. By taking advantage of dark features 
in the lines, stream-beds, evergreen trees, bushes, shadows of 
snowdrifts, folds in the ground, and the black shadows of 
hillsides a unit on the move or halted successfully blends 
itself into the terrain. However, exhaust, ice fog, and infrared 
signatures are difficult to overcome regardless of how well the 
unit is hidden. 

Good route selection in snow-covered terrain is usually more 
important than any other camouflage measure. Because of the 
exposed tracks, skis and snowshoes are not used near the area 
since their marks are more sharply defined than foot tracks, and 
may be discovered with infrared imagery. 
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Position improved with sandbags 
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To avoid tracking up the area, personnel, vehicles, 
and material are restricted from open areas. Well 
concealed positions in snow terrain are easily 
identified when the snow melts, unless precautions 
are taken. Light discipline is enforced to prevent 
disclosure of the position. Compacted snow on 
well-traveled paths melts slower than the 
uncompacted snow, and leaves visible white lines 
on a dark background. The snow is then broken up 
and spread out to hasten melting. 

By following communication lines 
or other lines which are a natural 
part of the terrain, tracks are 
minimized. Tracks coinciding with 
such lines are harder to identify. 
A turn-in is concealed and the 
tracks themselves continued beyond 
the point. Windswept drift lines 
cast shadows and are followed as 
much as possible. Straight tracks 
to an important installation are 
avoided. Snow region camouflage 
nets and paints assist in 
camouflage operations. 

Urban Areas 

Because vegetation is scarce in 
urban areas, maximum use is made 
of the shadows available. Outside 
buildings, vehicles and defensive 
positions use the shadows to 
obscure their presence. Troops 
inside buildings observe from the 
shadow side of a window in order 
to be inconspicuous. Combat in the 
urban environment usually produces 
considerable rubble from damaged 
buildings and roads. This material 
is used for obstacles as well as 
camouflage for defensive 
positions. These positions are 
blended into the terrain and 
placed behind rubble as it would 
naturally fall from a building. 
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In urban areas, the prime concerns for individual 
fighting positions are exposure and muzzle flash. 
When firing from behind a wall, the soldier fires 
around cover (when possible), not over it. When 
firing from a window, the soldier avoids standing 
in the opening and being exposed to return fire. 

Also, the soldier avoids firing 
with the gun muzzle protruding, 
especially at night when muzzle 
flash is so obvious. When firing 
from a loophole, the soldier gains 
cover and concealment. The soldier 
is positioned well back from the 
loophole to keep the weapon from 
protruding and to conceal muzzle 
flash. When firing from the peak 
of a roof, soldiers use available 
cover . 

The principles for individual 
fighting positions also apply for 
crew-served weapons positions, but 
with the following added 
requirements. When employing 
recoilless weapons (90-mm RCLR and 
LAW), the soldiers select 
positions which allow for 
backblast. Shown is a building 
corner improved with sandbags to 
make an excellent firing position. 
Similarly, another means of 
allowing for backblast while 
taking advantage of cover in an 
elevated position is also shown. 
When structures are elevated, 
positions are prepared to take 
advantage of overhead cover. 
However, care is taken to ensure 
that backblast is not contained 
under the building, causing damage 
or collapse of the structure, or 
possible injury to the crew. When 
machine gun positions are fixed, 
the same consideration as 
individual positions is given to 
exposure and muzzle location. For 
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further information on camouflage 
operations, refer to FM 5-20. 
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ABN 


airborne 


FAAR 


forward area alerting radar 


AMBL 
ACE 
ADA 
AFNORTH 


airmobile 

armored combat earthmover 

air defense artillery 

Allied Forces, Northern 
Europe 


FARP 

FDC 

FLOT 

FM 


forward arming and 
refueling point 

fire direction center 

forward line of own troops 

field manual 


AFCENT 
AFSOUTH 


Allied Forces, Central 
Europe 

Allied Forces, Southern 
Europe 


frag 

ft 

GS 


fragment 
foot, feet 
general support 


ammo 


ammunition 


HE 


high explosive 


APC 


armored personnel carrier 


HEAT 


high explosive antitank 


AT 


antitank 


hp 


horsepower 


ATGM 


antitank guided missile 


HQ 


headquarters 


Bn 


battalion 


IFV 


infantry fighting vehicle 


BOC 


battalion operations center 


in 


inch(es) 


CEV 


combat engineer vehicle 


inf 


infantry 


CFC 


combined forces command 


ir 


infrared 


cGy 
CONEX 


centiGray 

(NATO term for "rad") 

consolidated express 


ITV 

KT 

LAW 


improved TOW vehicle 

kiloton(s) 

light antitank weapon 


c 
commo 


company 
communications 


lb 
LWCSS 


pound(s) 

lightweight camouflage 


CP 


command post 




screening system 


CTT 


corps terrain team 


m 


meter(s) 


Cu 
CWAR 


cubic 

continuous wave acquisition 
radar 


M-MC-S 
mech 


mobilit y-countermobility - 
survivability 

mechanized 


DMZ 

Ds 

DTOC 


demilitarized zone 

direct support 

division tactical operations 
center 


METT-T 

mg 
mm 


mission, enemy, terrain and 
weather, time, and troops 

machine gun 

millimeters 


DTT 


division terrain team 


mph 


miles per hour 


ea 


each 


NA 


not applicable 


EMP 


electromagnetic pulse 


NATO 


North Atlantic Treaty 



Organization 
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NBC 

OPCON 

OPORD 


nuclear, biological, 
operational control 
operations order 


chemical 


SEE 
SOP 


Small Emplacement 
Excavator 

standing operating 
procedure 


PACOM 


Pacific Command 




STANAG 


standardization agreement 


PAR 


pulse acquisition radar 


TM 


technical manual 


pit 


platoon 




TNT 


trinitrotoluene 


POL 

psi 


petroleum, oils, and 
lubricants 

pounds per square 


[ 
inch 


TOC 
TOW 


tactical operations center 

tube-launched, optically 
tracked, wire guided missile 


rad 


radiation absorbed 
"roentgen" 


dose; 


TREE 


transient radiation effects on 
electronics 


RCLR 


recoilless rifle 




US 


United States 


ROK 


Republic of Korea 




yd 


yard(s) 


ROR 


range only radar 
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Dragon position, 4-9 
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In setting priorities, 2-4 
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Eskimo-style snow shelter, 5-6 
Examples of expedient protective positions 
against initial nuclear effects, 3-8 
Excavation repair, 3-39 

Expedient funnel for filling sandbags, 3-27 
Explosives. See also Boreholes 

As method of excavation, 3-26, 3-2L 

Cold region use, 5-9, 5-11 
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Extent of backblast in open areas, 5-22 
Fabric-covered frame position, 4-27, C-12 
Facing revetment supported by pickets, 3-37 
Facing revetment supported by timber 
frames, 3-37 
Field Artillery units 

Equipment protection for, 2-5 

Survivability requirements for, 1-9 
Fighting and protective positions 

Categories of, 3-18 

Definition of, 1-6 

In cold regions, 5-5 

In deserts, 5-4 

In jungles, 5-2 

In mountainous areas, 5-4 

In the defense, 2-7 

In the offense, 2-7 

In urban areas, 5-16 
Firing from a loophole, D-8 
Firing from a roof peak, D-8 
Firing from behind a wali, D-8 
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Frameless building characteristics, 5-17 
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G3/S3 responsibilities, 2-8, 2-10 
G4/S4 responsibilities, 2-10 
Gabions, 5-4 
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revetment, C-56 

Hasty fighting position for APC, 4-13 
Hawk, 2-5, 4-18 
Hide positions, 4-14 
Hull defilade, 4-14 
Indirect fire weapons 

Description of, 3-3 

Effects of, 3-3 

Survivability considerations for, 3-3 

Threat use of, 1-4 
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Characteristics of, 4-8 
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One-soldier position, 4-5 

One-soldier position with overhead cover, 4-5 

Two-soldier position, 4-6 

Two-soldier position with overhead cover, 4-7 
Individual fighting positions (hasty) 
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Crater position, 4-3 
In snow, 5-10 
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Prone position, 4-4 
Skirmisher's trench, 4-4 

Individual fighting positions (special designs) 
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Fabric-covered frame position, 4-27 

Wood-frame position, 4-26 
Initial Radiation Effects on Personnel, 3-6 
Interoperability, 5-24 
Japan, 5-25 

JD410 Utility Tractor, A-6 
Jungle floating piatform as fighting 
position, 5-2 
Jungle rain shelter, 5-2 
Korea, 5-24 
LAW 

Fighting position for, 4-7 

Use in urban buildings, 5-22 
LAW position, 4-7 
Lean-to shelter, 5-14 
Light infantry units, 1-7 
LWCSS, D-3, D-6, D-7 
Ml tank position, 4-15 

M8A1 landing mats. See Steel landing mats 
M9 ACE, A-2 
M728 CEV, A-3 

M730 Chaparral. See Chaparral (M730) 
Machine gun position, 4-11 

In snow, 5-9 

In urban buildings, 5-22, D-9 

With overhead cover, 4-11 
Machine gun position, 4-11, C-7 
Machine gun position in snow, 5-9 
Machine gun position with overhead 
cover, 4-11 

Maintenance/repair of positions, 3-38 
Major logistics systems and rear areas, 1-8 
Major weapon positions. See Vehicle fighting 
positions, Vehicle protective positions 
Material Thickness, in Inches, Required 
to Protect Against Direct Fire HE Shaped 
Charge, 3-12 
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Material Thickness, in Inches, Required 

to Protect Against Direct Hits by Direct 

Fire Projectiles, 3-11 
Material Thickness, in Inches, Required 

to Protect Against Indirect Fire 

Fragmentation and Blast Exploding 

50 Feet Away, 3-13 
Materials for protection. See Shielding 

materials 
Maximum Span of Dimensioned Wood 

Roof Support for Earth Cover, 3-16 
Maximum Span of Inverted Landing Mats 

(M8A1) for Roof Supports, 3-17 
Maximum Span of Steel Picket Roof 

Supports for Sandbag Layers, 3-17 
Maximum Span of Wood Stringer Roof 

Support for Earth Cover, 3-16 
Mechanized infantry units 
Equipment protection for, 2-5 
Survivability requirements for, 1-8 
METT-T, 2-3 
Minimum Floor Sizes for Firing Weapons 

in Enclosed Areas, 5-23 
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Metal pipe arch shelter, 4-36, C-49 
Metal shipping container shelter, 4-31 
Modular timber frame shelter, 4-33, C-35 
Mortar position, 4-12, C-8 

Multipurpose positions. See Special design 
positions 

NATO. See Combined operations 
Nuclear weapons 

Description of, 3-4 

Effects of, 3-3 
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Threat use of, 1-5 
Octagonal trace, 4-21 

One-soldier position (deliberate), 4-5, C-3 
One-soldier position with overhead cover 
(deliberate), 4-5, C-5 
OPORD, 2-8 
Overhead cover. See also Roofs; Cover 

In deserts, 5-5 

In snow, 5-8 

In urban areas, 5-22 

To defeat delay fuzes, 3-24 
PACOM, 5-24 

Parapet position for ADA, 4-17, C-28 
Parapet position for self-propelled howitzer 
and ammo carrier, 4-17 
Parapets 

For mutual support, 3-20 

With major weapons systems, 4-13 



Parapets used for frontal protection relying 
on mutual support, 3-20 
Plywood perimeter bunker, 4-28, C-16 
Plywood portable wall, 4-39, C-58 
Pole revetment, 3-35 
Poncho shelters, 5-3 

Portable asphalt armor panels, 4-41, C-61 
Portable precast concrete wall, 4-40, C-59 
Position with overhead cover, D-9 
Position with overhead cover protection 
against fragments from a 120-mm 
mortar, 3-21 

Precast concrete slab bunker, 4-29, C-19 
Prone position (hasty), 4-4, C-2 
Protective positions 

Against nuclear effects, 3-8 

Definition of, 1-6 

For vehicles, 4-16 
Protective walls 

Cast-in-place concrete wall, 4-40 

Characteristics of, 4-44, 4-45 

Construction of, 4-37 

Earth wall with revetment, 4-37 

Earth walls, 4-37 

Plywood portable wall, 4-39 

Portable asphalt armor panels, 4-41 

Portable precast concrete wall, 4-40 

Soil bin wall with log revetment, 4-38 

Soil bin wall with plywood revetment, 4-39 

Soil bin wall with timber revetment, 4-38 

Soil-cement wall, 4-38 

Steel landing mat wall, 4-39 
Radiation effects (initial) 

On equipment, 3-7 

On personnel, 3-6 

Protective positions against, 3-8 
Radiation effects (residual), 3-4 
Ramps, 3-30, 4-14 
RCLR (90mm) 

Fighting position for, 4-10 

Use in urban buildings, 5-22 
Recoilless rifle (90mm) position, 4-10 
Rectangular fabric/ frame shelter, 
4-35, C-44 
Relationship of radiation dose to distance 
from ground zero for a 1-KT weapon, 3-5 
Required Thickness, in Inches, of Protective 
Material to Resist Penetration of Different 
Shells (Delay Fuze), 3-24 
Retaining wall revetment, 3-26 
Revetments 

Avoiding, 3-32 

In deserts, 5-5 
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Methods to support facing, 3-32 

Types of facing, 3-32 
Roofs. See also Structural components 

Designing, 3-15, B-l 

For overhead cover, 3-20 
Sandbags 

As construction method, 3-26 

Filling, 3-27 

For repairing trenches, 3-27 

For revetting walls, 3-27 
Scoop Loader, A-4 
Security of positions, 3-39 
SEE,A-7 
Sewer systems, 5-16 
Shelters 

Aboveground cavity wall shelter, 4-34 

Airtr^ns^ort^ble assault shelter 4-32 

Characteristics of, 4-42, 4-43 

Concrete arch shelter, 4-36 

Construction of, 4-29 

Description of, 3-25 

Hardened frame/fabric shelter, 4-35 

In jungles, 5-2 

In snow, 5-13 

Metal culvert shelter, 4-32 

Metal pipe arch shelter, 4-36 

Metal shipping container shelter, 4-31 

Modular timber frame shelter, 4-33 

Rectangular fabric/frame shelter, 4-35 

Steel frame/fabric-covered shelter, 4-34 

Timber frame buried shelter, 4-33 

Timber post buried shelter, 4-32 

Two-soldier mountain shelter, 5-4 

Two-soldier sleeping shelter, 4-30 

Types of, 4-30 
Shielding materials 

Brick/masonry, 3-12 

Concrete, 3-10 
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Rock, 3-12 

Snow/ice, 3-12 

Soil, 3-10 

Steel/metal, 3-10, 3-14 

Wood, 3-14 
Shielding of M8A1 Landing Mats, 4-40 
Shielding Values of Earth Cover and 
Sandbags for a Hypothetical 2,400-rads 
(cGy) Free-in-Air Dose, 3-13 
Skirmisher's trench (hasty), 4-4 
Snow cave, 5-14 
Snow hole, 5-15 

Snowhouse with snow block walls, 5-15 
Snow pit, 5-15 



Snow trench with wood revetment, 5-10 
Snow Wall Construction for Protection from 

Grenades, Small Caliber Fire, and HEAT 

Projectiles, 5-12 

Soil bin wall with log revetment, 4-38, C-53 
Soil bin wall with plywood revetment, 

4-39, C-55 
Soil bin wall with timber revetment, 

4-38, C-54 

Soil-cement wall, 4-38.C-52 
Special design positions, 4-41. See also Bunkers; 

Individual fighting positions (special designs); 

Protective walls; Shelters 
Special purpose weapons 
Flamethrowers, 3-9 
Fuel-air munitions, 3-9 
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Special terrain environments 

Camouflage in, D-6 

Cold regions, 5-5 

Deserts, 5-4 

Jungles, 5-2 

Mountainous areas, 5-4 

Urban areas, 5-16 
Staff officers' responsibilities, 2-10 
Standard fighting trench, 4-21, C-62 
Standard Survivability Estimates for 
Maneuver Units, 2-6 
Standoff. See Triggering screens 
Steel frame/ fabric-covered shelter, 
4-34, C-39 

Steel landing mat wall, 4-39, C-51 
Steel landing mats 

As protective walls, 4-39 

As shielding material, 3-10 

For roof supports, 3-17 

Protection characteristics of, 4-40 
Stinger/Redeye, 2-5 
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cover to defeat the delay fuze burst from 
an 82-mm mortar, 3-24 

Strongpoint positions, 4-25 
Structural components 

Floors, 3-14 

Roofs, 3-15, B-l 
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Survivability considerations 

Chemical agents, 3-9 

Direct fire, 3-2 

Indirect fire, 3-3 

Nuclear weapons, 3-5 

Special purpose weapons, 3-9 
Survivability equipment, A-l 
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Survivability Requirements, 1-11 
Survivability Requirements for Fighting 
Positions in Urban Buildings, 5-21 
Survivability Requirements for Troops 
in Urban Buildings, 5-20 
Tactical radii of effects of 1-KT and 10-KT 
fission weapons from low airburst, 3-7 
Threat 

Chemical weapons, 1-5 

Deep attack, 1-5 

Direct fire weapons, 1-3 

Indirect fire weapons, 1-4 

Nuclear weapons, 1-5 
Timber frame buried shelter, 4-33, C-36 
Timber post buried shelter, 4-32, C-34 
TOW, dismounted. See Dismounted TOW 
Trenches 

Crawl trench, 4-20 

Description of, 3-18 

In snow, 5-10 

Octagonal trace in, 4-21 

Standard fighting trench, 4-21 

Uses of, 4-20 

Zigzag trace in, 5-10 
Triggering Screen Facing Material 
Requirements, 3-23 

Triggering Screen Material Thickness, In 
Inches, Required to Defeat Fragments at 
a 10-Foot Standoff, 3-23 
Triggering screens 

Defeating delay fuzes, 3-24 

Defeating super-quick fuzes, 3-23 

Description of, 3-22 

Materials for, 3-23 
Tunnels, 3-18 
Turret defilade, 4-14 

Two-soldier position (deliberate), 4-6, C-4 
Two-soldier position with overhead cover 
(deliberate), 4-7, C-5 

Two-soldier sleeping shelter, 4-30, C-29 
Types of Metal Revetment, 3-36 
Typical standoff framing with dimensioned 
wood triggering screen, 3-22 
Typical tunnel system, 3-19 



Unit positions 

For artillery firebases, 4-23 

For forward logistics, 4-22 

For strongpoints, 4-25 
Unit support systems, 1-10 

Urban Structure Material Thickness, 5-19 

US force involvement. See also Survivability 
considerations 

Against indirect fire, 1-4 

Against nuclear weapons, 1-5 

During enemy attack, 1-3 

In a meeting engagement, 1-4 

In deep attack on rear areas, 1-6 

In retrograde operations or pursuit 
by Threat, 1-4 

On a chemical contaminated battlefield, 1-5 
Vehicle fighting positions (deliberate) 

Characteristics of, 4-14 

Dimensions of, 4-15 

For Ml tank, 4-15 

Parts of, 4-14 
Vehicle fighting positions (deliberate), C-63 
Vehicle fighting positions (hasty) 

Characteristics of, 4-13 

Construction planning factors for, 4-46 

Dimensions of, 4-15 
Vehicle protective positions 

Artillery firing platform, 4-16 

Characteristics of, 4-16 

Covered deep-cut position, 4-19 

Deep-cut position, 4-18 

Parapet position for ADA, 4-17 

Parapet position for self-propelled 
howitzer and ammo carrier, 4-17 
Vehicle protective positions (field artillery) 

Dimensions of, 4-18 

Parapet position for, 4-17 

Wadis, 5-4 

Walls. See Protective walls; Structural 
components 
Wigwam shelters, 5-13 
Wood-frame fighting position, 4-26, C-9 
Zigzag trace, 4-32 
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